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These were the people that first braved 
the wrath of that mighty god, the sea 
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Full-page black and white wash drawing 





Everyone was home that day. The young men were 
making harpoons, the old men were making splints 
which the women were busily weaving into baskets. 


The Early Sea People 


(A Supplementary Reader ) 


Written by KATHERINE ELIZABETH DOPP 
Illustrated profusely by H. V. BROWN and KYOHEI INUKAI 


Published by 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 





If you are unable to obtain THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE locally, send us $1.00. 
Write the Education Derartment for a Winners List of 135 delightful Supplementary Readers. 
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“Look Mother! this 
street car is just one of 
many things in the 
book I can make with 
my set of Buildoblox.” 


Children learn while they hy with 


LIFE 
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SeomBeke BUILLDOBLOX 


Why Mothers so enthu- 
siastically welcome 
these fascinating biox! 


The book of _ instructions 
which comes with Buildoblox 
was prepared by Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea, one of the foremost 
child education authorities in 
the country. His directions 
are not only delightfully clear 
and complete, they are defi- 
oe designed to train the 
minds of the happy builders 
in careful thinking, neatness, 
accuracy and perception of 
beauty in line and form. 






set ~ aie a 
Prete a 


\ { ‘f 
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107 many-shaped, bright red, 
— yellow, and natural wood 
lox. Book of instructions, b 
Prof. M. V. O'Shea inchaded. 
Packed in sturdy, wooden-frame 
box, Soom ($2.75 west of 

Rocky Mts.) 


ye 


Diamond-shaped blox, bright- 
ly colored and highly finished. 
x contains sheets of colored 
designs, and ruled drawing paper 
for making new designs. $1.00 
pe set ($1.10 west of Rocky 
ts.) 


Children never get tired of Buildoblox. By the time 
they have built all the things pictured in the book 
of directions, they can think up ever so many more 
themselves. A railway system, city playground, family home with 
fenced-in yard and arbor, filling station, airplane, furniture, street 
car, pioneer’s cabin — these are just some of the interesting pictures 
in the book packed in each set for which complete directions are 


iven. Everything shown in the book can be built with one set. 
ou'll like Buildoblox! 


Something New Every Day With 
DIAMOBLOX and HEXOBLOX 


Two more of the famous StromBecker Playthings with which you 
can play games, build designs, make pictures or the most puzzling 
optical illusions. Diamoblox are shaped like diamonds; with them 
you can not only play games but make pictures of people, animals, 
and flowers. There are endless patterns, initials and puzzles. 

Hexoblox are six-sided blox with which you can make even more 
intricate designs, and develop your imagination until you grow up 
to be a builder of real engines, or houses, make patterns for your 
own quilt, or design your own home. : 

If you can’t find Buildoblox, Diamoblox, or 
Hexoblox in your local stores, send the money 
to us and we will ship direct postpaid. Greet- 


ing cards enclosed if you wish. All Strom- 
Becker Playthings are shipped in sturdy boxes. 


tomPecker 


PlayThings 


Strombeck Becker Mfg. Company 
StromBecker Playthings, Department A-11 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





Hexoblox are pay fin- 
ished and highly color Six- 
sided blox with which children 
make the most interesting and 
intricate designs easily. ts 
of colored designs in each box, 
and drawing paper for originat- 
ing new designs. $1.00 per set 
($1.10 west of Rocky Mts.) 





The Merry Game of 
Ten Pins 


StromBecker Ten Pins are 
rfectly balanced, beautifully 
nished, easy to set up—the 
whole set a lovely brilliant red, 
or in assorted colors of pink, 
blue, and cream, with furniture- 
protecting rubber balls _ if 
desired. State colors wanted. 


With wooden balls, $1.00 
($1.10 wesc of Rocky Mts.) 
With rubber balls, $1 ty 
($1.40 west of Rocky Mts.) 
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Thanksgiving 


HAT would Thanks- 
giving be without its 
turkey and pumpkin pie! 


Children, have you ever seen the turkeys proudly 
strutting about on the farm, with their scarlet wattles 
and their glossy black and brown plumage; and the 
yellow pumpkins shining in the cornfield? Here are 
pictures of them. Copy them on stiff paper, cut them 
out, and color them with your bright 

“CRAYOLA” Crayons. Then paste a strip NMA 


WA) 
of cardboard on the back so that they IS 


will stand up,and you will have pretty fa- 
vors for your Thanksgiving dinner-table. 


Most children like “CRAYOLA” better than any other 

crayon, because of its brilliant colors. That is why 

you can find “CRAYOLA” in so many stores. 10c to “CRAYOLA” Crayons 
30c a box, according to the number of crayons. Eight Colors—10c 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


4i East 42™4 Street New York, N.Y 
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Heee’s Peter Rabbit’s Brother— 
Teter-Rabbit 


Read His Story to the Kiddies 


T WAS raining outside, and little Billy wandered 
aimlessly around the house. A healthy, “peppy” 
youngster was Billy, and he wanted action! 


Mother finally telephoned down town to Daddy: 
“You go over to Santa Claus’ shop and see if you 
can’t find something for our restless Billy.” 


Billy’s eyes opened wide when he saw what his 
father had in the package under his arm when he 
came home that night. “Oh, Daddy,” he cried, 
“did you bring that for me? Oh, you good Daddy, 
it’s just what I wanted, isn’t it Mother?” 





“This,” said Daddy, “is Teter-Rabbit, your old 
friend Peter Rabbit’s brother. I told Santa Claus 
that Billy needed something he could play with 
out-of-doors or in; something that would make. 
use of that surplus energy of his and make the 
muscles of his legs strong and firm; something 
that would not break or get out of order and would 
last a long, long time. So he made this beautiful 
thing, and named it Teter-Rabbit, Peter Rabbit’s 
brother.” 


And that, children, is how Teter-Rabbit came 
into being—for just such little folk as you. And 
now you can find him in most stores that handle 
good toys. Have Daddy or Mother take you to 
him—he will be a real playmate for you. 


SMALL SIZE, 24 inches long, 95 
9-inch uprights, for 18 months $ * 
to 4 years, retails for........... 
LARGE SIZE, 33 inches long, 95 
12-inch uprights, for 4 to 7 $ . 
years, retails for 





SEE-SAW, 45 inches long, 
12-inch uprights, for 2 to 7 $ 
years, retails for 


45 


Teter-Rabbit Company 
318 Majestic Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


ES 
eT S TEST TODD 
°° eee ee eee 


If you do not find Teter-Rabbit in your favorite toy store, we will 
be glad to send your choice of above sizes, direct to you, C.O.D., if you 
will send us this coupon. 
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Suitable for the littie tots 
and up to 12 yrs. of age. 


Child’s Desk 
shown on right is 24 in. 
high to desk surface; top 
18x30 inches. Decorated 
in ivory with beautiful 
Decaicomania transfers. 
Front of drawers painted 
blue; very attractive. 
Desk, $10.50; chairs, 
$2.75 each. 


fe Beautifully decorated similar to 


PD, 
36 in. high. Price, $7.00. Unfin- 


ished $5.00. 


All prices F.O.B. factory. Send for 
circular or order direct from this ad. 
We guarantee satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


es EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
67 Lake St. Crystal Lake, Il. 


BABY’S TREASURED GIFT 


Non-Tarnishing Pewter Porringer 
Ideal for 
Children 
Enclose $3.00 
Engraving 5c a Letter 
Extra 


THE CELLINI SHOP 
1730 Orrington Evanston, Ill. 


A New Way to 


| 
| 
fl 


oS 
etd 
i the Desk. An attractive and useful 
- % companion piece for the child's 
NTT pe room. 24 inches wide, 9% in. di 
a ‘| . 


No Chemi- 
cal Action 
From Food 


job is n easy; 

delightful to Baby, a. 
oy to mother. You 
ave long wanted this 

wonderful new device. 


_ The powder is contained 

in the hollow handle of 

this fountain brush and 
is let to flow by the 
Push button as f 
shown. Gently Y / 
applies and /// /f, / 
evenly distrib- “// iY] Wig 
utes the pow- Yd 
ere 1) 
cannot do by d. 

ickly pays for itself 

y Saving powder. Attrac- 

tively pac An ideal gift for “Stork 
Showers.”’ At your dealers or send coupon and 
pay postman. 


STANLEY WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
The Fountain Brush Makers 
1549 N. Wood Street CHICAGO 
Rl ee ae eee 


STANLEY WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
| The Fountain Brush Makers | 
1549 N. Wood St., Chicago | 


STAN-WILL Tale-em Brushes. 
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GIFTS FOR THE FAMILY 


A! TRACTIVE gifts for boys 
and girls, and useful gifts for 
mother will be found in the adver- 
tisements on this page and through- 
out the advertising pages of the 
mi ine. How easy it is for mother 
todo her shopping for birthday gifts 
and Christmas gifts from the many 
interesting advertisements in 
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Crisp Flavery Waffles 


From your own electric 
ight socket 


$103 


Guaranteed for 1 year 
Money refunded in 5 days if not 
satisfied 


MANAU ELECTRIC SHOP 
315 Howard St. Evanston, Ill. 


BULBS 


Hyacinths, extra large, per doz. - » $2.50 
Darwin Tulips, choice mixed, per doz. - .75 
Write for Free Catalog 


HOLLAND AMERICAN SEED CO. 
Grand Rapids Michigan 


—_——— 


BOWS for JUNIOR 


“Robin Hoods” and Indian“ Braves” 


Do you want a real bow and arrow—like 
Robin Hood’s—or Deerfoot’s? Here you are! 
“English Yeoman” bows—"‘Sioux Indian” bows 
—strong, straight shooting, beautifully finished 
—in all sizes from the t, strong bow with 
which Father can shoot bears, to just the right 
bow for You, for Brother and Sister—Mother too. 

Doctors say Archery is the ideal sport— 
broadens the shoulders, develops nerve and 
muscle, takes you outdoors every day—is 

y whenever Father or Mother finds even a 
few minutes to play with you. 


Ladies’ “English Yeoman” set with 5% foot 
bow and 3 arrows, post paid, only $7.50 


Boy’s “English Yeoman” set with five foot 
lemonwood bow and 3 handsomely colored 
arrows, post paid, only $s 
“Sioux Indian” set with 4 foot bow, 3 two-fea- 
thered arrows and quiver, post paid, only $3.58 


“Sioux Indian” set for smaller boys, includi: 
tough, durable bow and two rubber tip 
arrows, for indoor as well as outdoor ere 


Child's Toy Archery set with 3 foot bow and 
2 rubber tipped arrows, post paid, only....$2 
Complete list of Archery Tackle for Home, 
School, Country Club and Playground, on re- 
quest. Archers Handbook, only 25¢ 
These sets make ideal Christmas gifts. Order 
now, giving archer's age, height and weight. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded on 
return of goods in original condition in 5 days. 


THE ARCHERS COMPANY 


Dept. CL Il 
(Formerly New Orleans, La.) 


Siz medals were won at the National Archery Tourna- 


ment recently by a lady shooting one of our bows. 








Pinehurst, N. C. 
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strap prevents 
the KoKoMo 
oe ‘unior”’ from 

ipping off, and 
tt can not dam- 
age shoes, The 
“Junior” iscom- 
fortableand safe 
—at the same 
time it is a real 
skate, not a toy. 


The KoKoMo “Junior” 


| A keyless and clampless skate as well built and strong 


as KoKoMos for larger children. Self-contained ball- 
bearing wheels—steal tread or rubber tires—and truss 
frame construction. Won't bend in the middle. 
Adjustable to sizes from 3 to 6 years. Ask your 
dealer or address. 


KOKOMO STAMPED 
METAL C 


SEEDORFF’S SONG 
RESTORER 


Will make your bird so happy he 
will sing. Send 35c for pkg. 


W.H. SEEDORFF 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


2 


to give small feet full freedom of 
development. Broad, straight lasts; 
soft, pliable soles; flat spring 
heels. Smooth inside; no 


Sizes 4-8. White 
Washable Elk, Pony $395 
Hide and Tan. 


Dust Mop for 
Little Folks 
A useful Toy made with 
bright colored yarns. 
50 cts. Delivered 


Howard Dustless Duster Co., 
495 C St. Boston, Mass. 


MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY SOc. Per Book 
Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
4 134x%4, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 


am tan, green or red. A perfect name card. 


The Write Gift 
for Children 


Individual Nam: 00 
post 


paid 

Finest genuine sheepskin 
leather case with coin pocket, 
Tichly embossed. a name 
engraved in 18 kt. go! Con- 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
sorted ee protector, ruler, 
lutely supreme in 


Junior Set: 3 pencils, embossed 
leather case; name engraved 65c 

“ Send check, money order or U. S. Postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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Your Bus is about 
to Leave! 


oo Passenger Bus No. 788 is 16 

inches long. Handsomely finished in 
enamel with rubber balloon tires. Powerful 
motor sends the bus around the room, many 
times to the winding. Price $3. 





ES sir, this Kingsbury 17-passenger cross-country bus is 
about to leave hundreds of toy dealers’ stores, to go into as 
many homes,where eager children are waiting to play with it! 
The most lifelike toy imaginable, with bright enamel finish, big 
balloon size tires — vulcanized to the wheel so tightly that they 
never can slip off. Bright radiator and fender, and all the details 
that a lifesize bus has. Wind the spring and it goes around the 
room, time after time, for all the world like the handsome big 
cross-country busses you see every day. 
Will there be a bus like this in YOUR Christmas stocking 
this year? 


KINGSBURY 


& Moror DRIVEN Toys 


This good-looking bus is just one of dozens of lifelike motor driven and pull 
toys that Kingsbury is making for the children of America. There are Auto 
Trucks, Auto Delivery Wagons, Dump Carts, Trolley Cars, Tractors, Derricks, 
Mail Wagons, lifelike Auto Fire Engines, Hose Wagons, Ladder Trucks, etc., 
in a variety that’s fairly dazzling and priced all the way from $1 up to $15. 

Ask your dealer to show you these Kingsbury Toys. If he isn’t carrying 
them yet, write us for free Catalog showing and describing them. 


KINGSBURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
80 Myrtle Street - KEENE, N. H. 









Dealers Note: Our complete line sold and displayed by Riemann-Seabrey Company, 215 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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TOM TINKER 


Make friends with Tinker Toys and have them for your playmates. 
They bring constant amusement to children and provide relief and comfort to parents. 


THE TOY TINKERS, INC., EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK DISPLAY ROOMS: 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Grandfather Collie ended the fighting 


HE puppies were fighting again. All over the back 
porch they rolled, and down the steps—biting and 


scratching, kicking and clawing, yapping and snarling. 
Such behavior! 


“Perfectly disgusting!” said old Grandfather Collie, 
getting up from the sunny corner where he had been try- 
ing to take a nap.“I’m going to speak to that boy.” So he 
walked around the corner of the house and there he found 
Jackie sitting on the front steps and looking very innocent. 
You know the way children look when they’ve been doing 
something they shouldn’t. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” said Grand- 
father Collie. ““A big boy like you pouring out your glass 
of milk in the pups’ feeding-bowl! They’ve had their 
breakfast and they don’t need that milk. They just like 
to fight over it. But you do need it. What do you mean 
by throwing it away, when your mother thinks you’re 
drinking it every morning?” 

“T seem to be a little tired of milk!’ said Jackie. 


“No excuse!” replied Grandfather Collie, severely. 
‘Just remember, young man, I’ve got my eye on you! If 
you don’t drink that milk every morning, I’m going to 
tell your mother.” 


He meant it, too! The very next morning he was lying 
on the back porch pretending to be asleep, when Jackie 
came out from breakfast. But one of his eyes was open 
just a tiny little bit. Grandfather Collie could see every- 
thing that was going on. 


Jackie went over very quietly to where the feeding- 
bowl stood. Up rushed the puppies, pushing and shoving 
each other, and sticking their greedy little noses into the 
bowl. Grandfather Collie opened both eyes wide and sat 
up very quickly. 


© 1926,P.C.Co. 


Prostum i is one of the Postum Cereal Coy any Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran 
Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


“Fooled you that time!” shouted Jackie. “Look, I 


haven’t got any milk at all. My milk’s down here!”’ and 
he patted his stomach. 


“T’m glad to hear it,” said Grandfather Collie. 


“But it wasn’t just plain milk,” said Jackie. “I told my 
mother I didn’t like plain milk’ much, so what do you 
think! She gave me Postum-made-with-hot milk, instead. 


I love that because it tastes so good, and it’s just wonder- 
ful for me, Mother says. 


Mothers! Many of you have your troubles with the child who 
“doesn’t like plain milk much!” You'll be delighted to know that mil- 
lions of mothers have found a way out of the difficulty. They are giving 


their children Instant Postum, prepared with hot (not boiled) milk, 
instead of the usual boiling water. 


It’s a delicious drink! Hot, invigorating, wonderfully nourishing. 
Postum you know, is made entirely from whole wheat and bran, blended 
and roasted. That’s why the taste is so tempting. That’s why this drink 


contains not the slightest trace of any drug, such as makes most hot 
drinks unfit for children. 


Why not try Postum for your whole family? It’s as economical as it 
is healthful and delicious—and Instant Postum is made so easily, right 
in the cup! Get Postum from your grocer today—or, if you prefer, we 
will send you a week’s supply free, together with an interesting little 
booklet by Carrie Blanchard—“Thousands of Mothers Tell Me This 


Solves the Problem of their Children’s Mealtime Drink.” Just mail the 
coupon below. 


MAIL. THis Covrown NOW! 


= Senennecnnecccecceesceeeeennccererenescnennneneneceeeeseneceeeeeseseeeeseuaaeeesenaneeseesseses sees eseseeseseeseeeseeseee 


P—C.L. 11-26 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 
Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) s 


0 Check 
Postum Cereat (prepared by boiling) 


O which you 
efer 


Please send also the children’s booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Lrp. 45 Front St. East, ; 
‘oronto 2, Ontario 
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NOVEMBER 


I OFTEN think the very things 
That I like best November brings; 


It brings the grate fire and its glow, 
The book friends that I like to know; 


It brings our whole big family, 
A-huddling ’round the fire with me, 


The winter games I like to play, 
And goodies on Thanksgiving Day. 
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MY THANKFUL SONG 


AM not asked to say the grace 
At table from my proper place, 


As Pilgrim children used to do 

When our America was new. 

But I am thankful all day long 

And love to sing my thankful song 

To God who gives me everything 

That’s good and makes me want to sing. 
So all the time I go about 

And let my thankful song sing out 


To Him who hears my song and prayer 
At work or play or anywhere. 
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CORNELIA MEIGS 


Author of “The Pool of Stars,” ‘Rain on the Roof,” “‘The Windy Hill,” ‘Master Simon's Garden,” etc. 


ESTER TRUGOOD had stopped for a 
moment to rest upon her hoe; for she had 
been toiling since early morning to clear the 

pumpkin patch of weeds. Her hoe was a heavy, 
clumsy one, such as all pioneering folk had to use 
two hundred years ago. She laid it down while 
she plucked a handful of white daisies to 
thrust into her bodice. Far off in the wood 
she could hear the sound of an ax, where 
her father was felling trees to clear new 
ground, while from closer at hand came 
the contented cluck of hens in the 
white-picketed poultry yard at the edge 
of the forest-walled clearing. Above the 
house, above the treetops behind it, there 
rose the green shoulder of a wooded hill, 
which went up and up against the blue 
sky, with a glimpse of farther, bluer hills 
beyond. Here had been Hester’s home 
ever since the autumn before when her 
father had left the growing settlements 
on Massachusetts Bay and had struck 
away into the wilder country at the 
base of the mountains. 

“T wonder whether Naban 
will come this way to-day,” 
she said. 

Hardly knowing it, she had 
spoken aloud, perhaps to 
break the silence about 
her, perhaps to address the 
slim-winged swallow 
who. had skimmed past 
her shoulder to gobble 
up a wiry, young grass- 
hopper just appearing 
from under a pump- 
kin leaf. In this new 
forest-clad country, 
the only familiar 
things were these 
birds, the same swift 
steel-blue ones appar- 


ne 


ently, who used to dip in and out amongst the 
steep-roofed houses or skim over the harbor of that 
seaside town which was now left so far behind. Her 
father had told her that this special variety of swallow 
was called a purple martin. 

“Good day to you, little Mistress,” a voice called 
suddenly from the thicket of hazel bushes, whence, 
a moment later, her wished-for friend came into 
view. “It seems as though you have more eyes for 
the birds in the sky than for the work at your feet,” 
he added as he came close. 

He was their nearest neighbor; for he lived only 

three miles away on a narrow little farm cut 
out of the forest on the mountain side. 
Sometimes he raised abundant crops 
there, sometimes he was absent for 
months, wandering no one knew 
where. A strange friend he might 
seem to be, with his straight black 
hair and his red-brown face show- 
“*\f ing the thousand wrinkles of very 
great age. Hester’s father said 
that the old man was half Indian. 
To the little girl he was a delightful 
comrade who could tell her endlessly 
of the things she most wished to 
know, what were the names of the 
unfamiliar birds and flowers, how to 
tell whether it was going to rain 
and why she need not be afraid of 
the thin, green snakes which so 
often wriggled away from her into 

the tall weeds. 
To-day he had brought Hester 

a gift. 

“It has to do with those 
swift swallows, those 
blue birds that you 
were watching,” he 
told her. “Your folk 
have named them 
purple martins, but 
the Indians love to 
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call them the children 
of the sky. And we 
know that all men, 
be they white or red, 
have no better 
friends.” 

He opened the 
large, lumpy bag 
which he was carry- 
ing and poured forth 
a quantity of big, 
yellow gourds. In 
the side of one of 

them he cut a round hole of a certain careful size, 
and shook out the seeds, leaving the inside hollow 
and empty. 

“Ask your brothers to do the same with the rest 
of these,” he said, “and hang them up together in 
a safe and steady place, so that the martins can 
build their nests in them. The Indians have long 
believed that if these birds can be persuaded to be 
your neighbors, they will bring you good luck. One 
gourd or two will not be enough. The birds are 
lovers of good company and always nest in colonies, 
not in single pairs. I believe it will bring great 
good fortune to your farm, should the martins come 
to abide with you.” 

He began to put the gourds back into the bag, so 
that Hester could carry them 
home. 

*““Your household may 
laugh at my advice,”’ he went 
on, looking at her keenly, 
‘but it is good counsel none the 
less. My father was of your 
race, little Mistress, as proud 
and as learned a man as any 
of your own kinfolk. But it is 
from my Indian mother that I 
have learned the most of what 
I know about how to get food 
and wisdom and happiness out 
of this good green earth of ours, 
and how to make the most of 
my neighbors, whether they 
wear fur or wings.” 

It was true that Hester’s father 
laughed when she brought home 
Naban’s gift and said that the idea 
was “some savage nonsense.” But 
in the end he and her oldest brother 
had pity upon her disappointment, 
cut the gourds, and hung them from 
the branches of the stout oak tree 
beside the house. 

They were just finishing the task 
when a guest rode up to their door, 
a tall, thin man mounted upon a lean, 
raw-boned horse. It was Hester’s 
Uncle Jeremiah, the half brother of 
her mother, who had ridden the long 
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journey from the 

town where they had 

once dwelt. He was 

quite certain that 

their venture in the 

wilderness would end 

in ruin. With a 

strong sense of duty 

he came, as often as 

he was able, to tell 

them of their great 

mistake and urge 

them all to return 

to safer and more settled country. Hester helped 
to prepare the meal that was to be set before him; 
but when he was finally seated at the table, she 
went outside to sit upon the stone step. Somehow 
she always felt down-hearted in Uncle Jeremiah’s 
company. He was one of those who did net dare 
let himself be happy, lest he invite misfortune. He 
was truly fond of all her family, she knew, and was 
much troubled about their future welfare. 

“‘I think you will starve here, Brother,”’ she heard 
him saying, inside, his voice muffled by a great bite 
of bread and cheese. ‘“‘It is true you seem to be 
living in plenty just now, but your first season of 
harvest is not yet come, and you will see then that 
there is no plenty in this wilderness. No, no, famine 

will drive you home at last. 
I will take more of that 
Indian pudding, Sister, 
and another spoonful of 
your wild grape jam.” 
“We will fare better 
than you think,” Hester’s father 
answered. He spoke mildly, 
but with great decision. “You 
are mistaken in those dismal 
forebodings. We bid you, here- 
by, to dine with us at the feast 
of Thanksgiving, and we will 
offer you as rich and plenteous 
a meal as any you have ever 
eaten.” 

It is possible that a smile of 
pleasure overspread Uncle Jere- 
miah’s face at this invitation; 
for he had a ready smile when 
he forgot himself for a moment. 

“TI will come. I will come 
gladly,” he replied. ‘“‘But it is 
my firm belief that we should 
leave this wild country to the 
Indians and the savage beasts. 
I fear, Brother, you were 
wrong to come here and to 
bring your wife and babes.” 
Hester did not like being called 

a babe, and was more determined 
than ever that she would not go 
in. She thought that she heard 





a fluttering of wings about the 

houses for the purple martins; but 

she could scarcely believe that the 

birds had found their new homes so 

quickly. She sat very quietly until 

it grew dark, and a clear, round moon 

came out above the trees. The clear- 

ing, the forest and the overhanging hill became 
brighter and brighter in the white, still light. 

“T will never leave this place,” she whispered to 
herself. ‘‘Never, never, never!” 

During the next day, Uncle Jeremiah went about 
the farm with Hester’s father and her biggest brother. 

“Your crop is prospering,” he said, “but the 
grasshoppers and the birds will devour it long before 
you can partake of its bounty. You have plump 
fowls in the poultry yard now, but alas, they are 
all destined to be devoured by foxes or hawks before 
the season is past.” 

When his eyes fell upon the row of gourds under 
the oak tree, he exclaimed loudly in horror. 

“This looks like some heathen charm for good 
luck, an evil thing for godly folk to have about,” 
he cried. ‘“‘A shelter for birds, you say? Do you 
invite these feathered idlers to fatten on your toil, 
to consume your grain and snatch the food from 
your hens? Here you have one more instrument 
for your destruction.” 

He rode away at last, still lamenting. Although 
he gave Hester his kindest smile as he said good-bye, 
his last words were, “It is not mete for man to 
dwell in the wilderness. Yet,” he added, unwill- 
ingly truthful, “I cannot deny that this land is 
a fair and goodly one.” 

The summer tasks were long and 
toilsome and, like all farm labor, were 
crowned with 
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varying for- tunes. The grain 
was flatten- ed by a sudden 
storm, but, through the life-giving sunshine, 
presently found strength to stand up again. Two 
of the pigs and the best cow were lost for days in 
the forest; but, on being found, had prospered so 
well on acorns and the wild grass of the mountain 
side, that they were suffered to graze in the wood at 
their own will. The pumpkin vines came near to 
perishing in a drought and were only saved by Hester’s 
diligent carrying of water. She did not see Naban, 
for he had wandered away on one of those long 
journeys which were only to be understood by 
remembering his Indian blood. 

The colony of martins grew and grew until Hester 
could hear the fluttering of wings and the sweet 
twitter of swallow talk at every hour from dawn 
until twilight. The birds grew tame and friendly 
and could often be seen skimming in and out of the 
wide windows of the poultry house where they 
seemed to be on the best possible terms with the 
barnyard fowls. 

“Birds who feed on the wing are not the sort to 
steal a man’s grain,” Hester’s father observed one 
day. “And it is certain that we have lost much 
less by grasshoppers and other hungry insects than 
other farmer folk would have us expect. Your 
friend Naban was wiser than we knew.” 

Autumn came with a rich harvest; the leaves fell, 
the hills swam in blue haze and Thanksgiving Day 
drew near. Every sack of grain, every yellow 

pumpkin, every bag of beans or string of 
dried fruit was carried into the storehouse 
with the words: 
“One more for Uncle Jere- 
miah’s Thanksgiving dinner.”’ 
(Continued on page 716) 
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THE WISH THAT CAME TRUE 


CHARACTERS 


REMEMBER ALLERTON) i a 

Mary ALLERTON Pilgrim girls. Damaris is younger than 
CONSTANCE HOPKINS the others. If fewer characters are 
Desens Thee desired, the lines of Constance, Damaris, 
cnn ten and Ellen may be given to one character. 


LOVE BREWSTER ah ; 

WRESTLING BREWSTER Pilgrim boys. The lines of Resolved 
BARTHOLOMEW ALLERTON White may be given to one of the 
JouN BILLINGTON ' other boys, if fewer characters are 


desired. 
RESOLVED WHITE 


PRISCILLA MULLINES, their teacher, a jolly, pretty young 
Pilgrim woman. 


JOHN ALDEN, GOVERNOR BRADFORD, ELDER AND MISTRESS 
BREWSTER, MASTER ISAAC ALLERTON, MASTER AND MISTRESS 
WHITE, MASTER AND MISTRESS HOPKINS, MASTER AND 
MISTRESS BILLINGTON, and other Pilgrim men and women, 
if you care to have them. 


CosTuMES: The Pilgrim women and girls are dressed in plain 
black or gray dresses, reaching to their ankles, with white 
cuffs, kerchiefs and Puritan caps. The Pilgrim men and boys 
wear black coats, full knee breeches and low black shoes. 
They wear turn-down white collars and white cuffs. Squanto 
may wear the Indian blanket and headdress or a khaki- 
colored suit, painted about the neck with bright colors, with 
strings of shells and beads. 


SCENE: Elder Brewster’s kitchen. If there can be a fireplace 
at back, center, so much the better, but the play may be 
presented simply against a background of dark 
curtains. 
Entrances 
are at left 
and right. 
Near the 
back is a 
rude table 
made of two 
long boards 
set on a pair 
of roughly 
made _tres- 
tles. At 
either end 
there is a 
stool, and 
back of the 
table, a rude 
bench. A 
cupboard is 
at the left. 
Thechildren 
are seated 
on the stools 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 


and the bench, while Priscilla sits in 
Elder Brewster’s carved chair. 


to-night. Give me your hornbooks and your 
birch writing books. 


[She collects these from the children and places them in the rude 
cupboard as the talk continues.] 


LovE: ’Tis, indeed, strange to be having school 
after nightfall, Priscilla. 

Bart: Ay, but we lads could ill be spared from 
the fields while it was yet light. But now the nuts 
and ‘wild grapes hath been gathered and the last 
corn was stacked in the fields this afternoon. 

REMEMBER: Harvest time hath many new tasks 
for the maids as well, with pickling and preserving 
to tide us over the winter. 


[PRISCILLA, after laying the horn and writing books in the cup- 
board, fills a pewter plate with apples, which she places on the 
table. Tarnished silver will serve for pewter.] 


PRISCILLA: You have worked hard and these 
apples shall be your reward. 


[The children gather around the table, helping 
© themselves to the apples, while some of the boys 
throw them into the air and play catch 
with them. We 
hear cries of, “‘ Ay, 

Priscilla, you are 

good to us,” “‘’Tis 

a treat, indeed!” 
“Let’s rub them 
till they shine!” 
*“"GerEeRr, 
Bart!”” and 
“* Cetedb, 
John!’’ 
Thegirls 
polish their 
apples on 
their aprons 
before they 
begin to eal 
them. PRIS- 
CILLA seals 
herself in the 
armchair 
again and 
draws out her 
knitting.| 


P'oniene. Come, you are a-weary of lessons 
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PRISCILLA: ’Tis dark outside, and John Alden 
hath said that your elders will come hither to see 
Elder Brewster, as ‘tis often their wont in the 
evening. It lacks but a few minutes till their 
arrival if you wouldst stay. 

REMEMBER (beginning work on her sampler): 
Right gladly. But have a care and let us not 
twiddle our thumbs while there is work to be done. 

JOHN BILLINGTON (yawning): Ay, Remember 
always remembers that there is work for us. 
Love, if your good mother, Mistress Brewster, 
hath set you and Wrestling any tasks, we lads 
will help you. 

(Love pulls a large tub out of the corner, and 
WRESTLING brings out ears of corn and gives 
each boy a frying pan.) 

LOVE (good-naturedly): So be it, you 
clatter-tongue. You shall help us shell the corn. 

BarT: Not I. I promised Damaris to make her 
a cradle out of leaves for her corncob doll. 

DAMARIS (clapping her hands): Oh, ’tis good of 
you, Bart! Let us go outside and find the leaves. 
[The two exit, DAMARIS holding her corncob doll, wrapped in 

a piece of gray cloth. The other boys gather around the tub, hold 

the frying pans over it and rub the ears of corn along the sharp 

edges. The kernels drop into the tub as the talk continues. 

The girls draw out their knitting or their samplers, stopping at 

intervals to take a bite of apple or to admire 
each other’s work.] 
JOHN: I am a-weary of the 
harvesting. 

REMEMBER: Your words are 
ill-spoken, John. God hath 
showered us with many bless- 
ings. Art not thankful? 

JOHN: Ay, Remember, but 

I shall be more thankful 
when I eat the plums 

Priscilla hath pickled. 

Mary (distressed): 

My sister speaks 
of being thankful 

to God for his 

mercy in keep- 
ing us alive 


























the terri- 
ble winter, 
and yet 
the lad can 


through’ 
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talk of pickled plums. 

PRISCILLA: The maidens are right. God hath 
been good to us since the Mayflower brought us 
to this new, strange wilderness. "Twas close to 
a year ago, and He hath prospered our crops and 
He hath sent Squanto to us and given us the Indians 
of Massasoit for friends. 

REMEMBER: If, ’tis as Pricilla says, and this 
little handful of people is to become a great nation, 
then ’tis for us to be the more thankful that God 
hath brought us through the first hard winter. 

PRISCILLA: Remember that, lads, when you 
grumble over your lessons. You needs must be 
educated men for the sake of the thousands—ay, it 
may be, of the million—who will come after you. 


[BART AND DAMARIS, their hands full of leaves, enter in time to 
hear this last remark.} 


Bart: Oh, my heart, Priscilla! You think in 
large numbers to-night! 


[The children laugh. BART AND DAMARIS sit down on the floor at 
one side, fashioning a cradle of leaves, pinning the leaves together 
by means of the stems which they break off. | 


PRISCILLA (smiling): Mayhap, Bart. Oftentimes 
in my love for this mew England of ours, I grow 
over-zealous in a way our elders approve not. 

REMEMBER: ’Tis my hope, that the lads and 
maidens who come after us need not have the hard- 
ships we must know. (Quickly) Not that I grumble, 
Priscilla, for God hath been merciful. 

LovE: Remember hath something under the white 
cuff of her sleeve, I trow. 

REMEMBER: Ay, that Ihave. John Alden knows. 

ELLEN (letting her knitting fall into her lap in her 
eagerness): We would be right glad to share your 
secret. 

REMEMBER: I fear lest you may think me over-bold. 
PRISCILLA: Nay, Remember. 
Not you, sweet maiden! 
REMEMBER: I hath told 
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John Alden my wish that we have a day of thanks- 
giving and prayer, in which we could rest from our 
labors and give ourselves up to rejoicing. 

JOHN (with enthusiasm): And feasting. That 
would be more to my liking. 

BART: Ho-ho! Remember and John want a 
holiday! 

WRESTLING: Our elders think that holidays are 
but vain show. E’en at Christmas, we do not burn 
the yule log as other English children do. 

REMEMBER (distressed): ’Tis not that I want 
a holiday, and ’tis idle to think of naught but 
feasting. *Tis only that I would fain show our 
gratitude for God’s goodness. 

PRISCILLA: Remember hath spoken truly. You 
hath heard the tale I told of the ancient Jews and 
how they feasted and gave thanks when the harvest 
began and again when the harvest had ended. 

LOVE (gathering up the cobs of the ears of corn they 
have shelled and putting them into a basket): Ay, and 
the Egyptians, too, and the Romans and Greeks had 
their harvest festivals and offered thanks, each in 
their own way. 


BART (looking up from his work of fashioning the 
cradle of leaves): What didst John Alden say to 
your plan, Sister? 

REMEMBER (blushing): He hath said he would 
tell the governor. 

WRESTLING: E’en with the harvest gathered, 
I doubt me if Governor Bradford will allow us to 
take the time from our tasks, with winter coming 
on apace. 

[He passes the bowl of apples again.) 

BART (kindly) I fear, Sister, that John Alden 
meant but to be kind to you. 

REMEMBER: Verily, Bart, he promised to tell the 
governor. 
PRISCILLA (decidedly): If 

John Alden promised, that 
is enow. 
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will consent. 
[SQUANTO enters noiselessly, from the right, and stands close to the 


I wouldst plan a feast, whether or no we have one. 


ELLEN: ’Twill be right wonderful if the governor 


doorway, listening to them. They do not see him.]} 
JOHN (twirling Bart around in his excitement): 


I speak for wild turkey stuffed with sweets. Me- 
thinks I could eat a turkey by myself and all the 
sweets inside it. 

PRISCILLA (laughing good-naturedly with 
the others): For shame, John! But I doubt 
not that you could do it. 

RESOLVED (waving an ear of corn in the air 

to attract thetr attention): I speak for a samp porridge. 

DamaRis: And I for a pudding with wild plums 
in it. 

Mary (distressed): Have you thoughts only for 
the feast? 

PRISCILLA (gently): Do not chide them, Mary. 
Remember the bitter winter we have had. Because 
we think with pleasure of the feast, it doth not 
portend that we are less grateful for our blessings. 

JOHN: Bethink you, that because we like butter 
on our roasting ears, we are thankful for naught else? 

SQUANTO (making his presence known for the first 
time): Me thankful for white man’s friendship. 


[The children are startled. Then they cluster 
around him, crying, “‘ Welcome, Squanto,”’ 
“‘Prithee, stay awhile!’’ Squanto seats 
himself on the bench in their midst.} 


LovE: Lack-a-day, Squanto, 
how you didst startle us! I 
train my ears to hear the for- 
est sounds, but I cannot hear 
your approach, so noiseless is 
your step. 

SQUANTO (handing small 
ears of corn out to them): 

I bring palefaces corn 
that go—pop!—and 
make white snow. 
[The children cry “‘ Pop 
corn!” in their de- 
light and stuff the 
ears into their 
pockets.| 

DAMARIS: 
Squanto, you 
are so good 
to us. 


(Continued on 
page 718) 
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fh THE TURKEY WHO 


GARGLED HIS 
G OBBLE 


By RUTH CAMPBELL 


Author of “‘The Cat Whose Whiskers Slipped,” ‘‘The Runaway Smalls,”’ etc. 


RS. TURKEY stood up and ruffled her 
feathers. She shook them until each one 
wiggled separately and stretched her wings 

as far as they would stretch, and each of her legs 
as far as they would stretch; then she looked down 
at her nest. 

““There!”’ she said. ‘‘That is over.” 

Father Turkey strutted in. “All out?” he asked. 

“‘All but one, and I must say I am glad. This is 
the biggest and best family we have ever raised, 
and while I always feel that it is worth while to sit 
on the eggs for days and days, I must say I get 
awfully tired of being alone while the other girls 
are at home eating afternoon corn, or walking 
through the meadows to the river.” 

Father Turkey cocked an ear. “I hear pecking 
in that last shell. Do you suppose, my dear, every 
egg will hatch this time?”’ 

“No doubt of it,’”’ Mother Turkey assured him 
with smug satisfaction. “It’s been tapping for five 
minutes now and should be through in a short time. 
In the meantime you might as well be doing some- 
thing, instead of standing around just proud and 
useless.” 

“What can I do, my dear?” Father Turkey 
asked anxiously. He had found from experience 
that Mrs. Turkey was always a bit touchy at this 
time, and unless he moved quickly and did as he was 
told he would feel the point of her sharp bill in 


his sides. Anyway, Father Turkey wasn’t really 


lazy, though, man-like, he was some- 
times a bit awkward when he wanted 
to help. 

“Well, clear up the shells,” said 
Mother Turkey. She rolled six or 
seven of her babies to one side and 
poked the bits of shell from under- 
neath. 

Father Turkey flew to get the 
dustpan and a small brush which 
Mrs. Turkey had bought from an 
agent at the door who said thousands 
of the best housekeepers in the coun- 
try were using them, and began on 
the shells around the nest first. 
Then he swept the nest and had a 





time to get up the tiniest bits without getting some 
of his new children in the pan as well. He was 
particularly annoyed with one rather light brown 
one who rolled in the way every time his back was 
turned, but he didn’t like to be cross with the little 
fellow for fear he might give the impression that 
some of the new family weren’t wanted—an impres- 
sion easily given when so large a number has appeared 
all at once. 

He swept and cleaned and tidied everything 
while Mrs. Turkey strutted forth to tell the neigh- 
bors about her good fortune. Her new children lay 
in a quivering heap and complained to each other 
in high squeaky voices about crowding and pushing 
and taking the best part of the nest. The last little 
turkey tapped busily at his shell and finally stuck 
a wondering head through a tiny hole and said, 
“Hello.” ; 

“Hello, my son!”’ answered his father, for he could 
tell at once by the shape of the wattle that it was 
a boy. “Come on out all the way, so I can sweep 
up your shell before your mother returns, and 
surprise her.” 

“T want a drink,” said the boy. 

“*So do I,” said three of his sisters at once, and that 
started the rest. “‘We want one, too,” they cried. 

Father Turkey got cups and went to the water 
cooler. He filled them all and carried them back 
but on the way hit his wing and overturned every 
one. ‘Sour milk,’’ he exclaimed angrily, “‘and that 
was all the water there was, too.” 
He started to fill the cups at the 
pump when Mrs. Turkey strutted 
around the gate. 

“What are you doing at that 
pump?” she called. “Please don’t 
give those children water from that 
old pump.” 

It was afternoon when Father 
Turkey had cooled enough fresh 
water for his thirsty turkeylets and 
by the time the last one had had 
enough the first one wanted more. 

“Never mind them. It won't 
hurt them to wait a bit,’”’ Mother 
Turkey said. ‘“‘We’ll have to name 
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them and we might as well begin now if we want 
to finish in time to go to bed.” 

So they began with the first and called him 
‘‘Mealy”’ and the second “Pick” and the third 
“Quiller.”” The next three had come through their 
shells about the same time, so they were called 
“Lena,” “Zena,” and “Tena,” and even Father 
Turkey felt that having them all girls had its advan- 
tages, for they never could have given a boy a name 
ending in “‘a,” unless it had been “Hara,” which 
they did not like. The seventh they called ‘“‘Septy”’ 
and the eighth “‘Octy.” 

“I’m tired,” Father Turkey complained. ‘‘Can’t 
we name those things to-morrow?” By that time 
he was calling his children “‘things,’”’ though possibly 
in the morning and after a good night’s rest he would 
begin speaking of them proudly again as “my 
beautiful sons and daughters.” 

But Mother Turkey was adamant, which means 
as firm as a Plymouth Rock, and said no, they could 
not and would not wait, and that she for one thought 
it a pretty poor reception to give a lot of helpless 
and beautiful babies who hadn’t been born because 
they wanted to, but because they couldn’t help 
themselves. She began to get quite tearful about 
that time, and Father Turkey said hurriedly that 
he didn’t really want to stop until they were all 
named, and that he was only thinking of Mrs. Turkey 
who must be dreadfully tired. 

The tenth and eleventh and twelfth were called 
“Pom,” “Bill,” and “Clau.” The thirteenth was 
named “‘Mush”’ (by that time even Mother Turkey 
admitted being a little tired), and when the last 
little fellow was reached, Father Turkey said, 
“We'll call him Watty, because the first thing I saw 
was his wattle.” 

“Fine,” said Mother Turkey, ‘“‘and now let’s 
get some sleep.” 
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When the hired man told the farmer about the 
new family, he seemed pleased, but beyond that did 
nothing. He allowed Mrs. Turkey to take her 
children where she pleased and often they used to 
get so far away from home they could not return 
at night, but had to stay out on the branches of 
a tree. And once they strolled so many miles that 
they did not get back for a week. The farmer 
seemed glad to see them then and gave them a pan 
of corn and for some time remembered them when 
he fed the other animals. But after a while he 
neglected them again and they started their wander- 
ings once more. 

Watty grew splendidly. He shed his funny sand- 
colored feathers and got a second layer of glorious 
bronze ones. When the last pinfeather dropped 
off, he was a bit chilly and sneezed when the fresh 
spring wind blew. But his mother kept him under 
her wing, so that he did not get really chilled, and 
when the new feathers came in she scratched him 
pleasantly. That was not unlike rubbing a baby’s 
gums with a spoon when a tooth is coming through. 
It is very pleasant for the baby but only a mother 
knows enough to do it. 

By early summer Watty was very handsome. His 
wattle was the largest and reddest in the family 
and his gobble was the loudest. He had discovered 
a new pastime too, which entertained him when he 
was wandering alone by the river or down the lanes. 
He would put his head up and gobble, and when the 
gobble got going in his throat he would gargle it, 
and the noise that came out was quite like a song. 
He practiced this diligently until it was really quite 
musical, and one day in the barnyard and before 
the other fowls, he threw back his head and gargle- 
gobbled. 

““Wow!”’ said a rooster who was perched on a 
fence. ‘‘Who made that noise?” 

“T did,” said Watty proudly, and did it again. 

The rooster fell over backward in his surprise and 
landed with a thump on a plow. 
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“Well, don’t do it any more,” he said angrily. 
“A turkey’s business is to gobble and not to sing.” 

But his mother called, “Do it again, Watty. 
I liked it.” ; 

Watty filled his throat with a gobble again and 
gargled it until it sounded like a bass solo. 

Ten ducks got up and waddled down the barnyard 
toapuddle. As they passed 
Watty, one of them said, “If 
you must make that unpleas- 
ant noise, why not go out 
into the south woods by 
yourself?” 

But his father called, 
“Don’t you care, Son. None 
of them can sing and they’ve 
never heard of a singing 
turkey before.” 

“Oh, well, if you call it 
singing,” said the rooster 
who had fallen on the plow, 
and flapped his wings scorn- 
fully. 

And so, encouraged by his 
parents who were willing to 
stand the racket of practicing 
in order that their son might 
become a first-class musician, 
Watty continued to gargle 
his gobble until it grew 
deeper and rounder and love- 
lier and hadn’t one harsh 
note in it. 

About that time a change 
came in the affairs of the 
barnyard. For some un- 
known reason the farmer and 
his hired man became most 
attentive. They scattered 
corn with free hands three 
times aday and Mrs. Farmer gave fewer table- 
leavings to the fat pigs in the far pen and more to 
the feathered things such as ducks and geese and 
turkeys andevenhens. Watty and his brothers and 
sisters were much pleased with the turn of things, 
but Watty’s mother grew very sad. 

“What is the matter with you?” Watty asked one 
day when she sat in a corner and would not show 
any interest in the yellow corn all over the place. 

“I don’t know,” Mrs. Turkey answered. “But 
there is something about this time of the year that 
always depresses me. When the stalks are tied 
together in the field, and the leaves have fallen, 
when those yellow pumpkins are put in piles for the 
wagon to pick up, and the ground gets hard under 
my feet, I always have a sinky feeling in my gizzard 
and seem to lose interest in my food.” 

“The air is cool and clear,” said Watty. “I 
should think it would brace you up.” 

“It doesn’t!” his mother answered sharply. “It 
just goes with those other things I have told you 
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about.” Then she went on. “Every year about 
this time my children begin to gain in weight. At 
first I was awfully proud of them, but when I saw 
that the farmer was, too, I began to think I would 
like them better a bit scrawny. He looks them over 
and says to the hired man, ‘This one will bring ten 
and that nine and that eight.’ ” 

‘“*Ten, nine and eight 
what?”’ asked Watty. © 

“How do I know?” Mrs. 
Turkey answered irritably. 
‘All I know is that they go 
away to get what they bring 
and never come back.” 

“‘Didn’t you ever go away 
at this time of the year?” 
Watty asked. 

“No. The first year I 
hatched a family of twelve 
and the farmer said then, 
‘we'll save that old girl. 
She is a good mother.’ It is 
something to be called a good 
mother anyway,” she fin- 
ished mournfully. 

“What about Father?” 
Watty wanted to know. 
“‘Hasn’t he ever gone away?” 

“Your father is a strong 
bird and an old one,” Mrs. 
Turkey answered with pride. 
“For six years he took a trip 
about this time, and after 
that the farmer seemed to 
lose interest in him.” 

The next week the farmer 
and hired man and six of the 
farmer’s children drove the 
turkeys into a corner of the 
barnyard and caught them. 
Excitement ran high. The rooster sat on a fence 
and told the outside world in a loud voice what was 
going on. The geese waddled this way and that and 
honked, and the ducks took off like mallards and 
flew straight to the river. But the turkeys couldn’t 
get away and so they raced about, just ahead of 
hands that caught at them, and gobbled excitedly. 

Watty tried to gobble with the rest, but he had 
gargled his gobble so long that it just would not come 
out straight. It poured forth like a rich contralto 
song. 

The farmer stopped in amazement. “Fur the 
luva Mike,” he gasped to the hired man, “did ye 
hear that?”’ 

“T’ll say I did,’ answered the hired man. 

“Chase him again and see what he does.” 

And Watty, scared and excited, dashed about the 
yard, singing like a good one. 

““Get yer ma,” said the farmer to one of the 
children. 

Mrs. Farmer came and heard and gasped. 

(Continued on page 721) 
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LITTLE BEN OAKE ¢ 
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HERE was a little boy 
And his name was Ben Oake. 
He always said, ‘‘Huh?”’ 
When anyone spoke. 
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Not even ‘‘Beg pardon?’’ 
Did little Ben say. 

He simply said, ‘‘Huh?’’ 
In a very rude way. 


“Oh, please try to listen!”’ 
His playmates all cried. 

His teacher said, ‘‘Ben, 

You could hear if you tried.” 


His father said, ‘Benjamin 
Archibald Oake, 

This habit of yours 

Is no longer a joke.”’ 


His mother said, ‘*Child, 
Must I say it again? 

I’m sure you have heard me!”’ 
But ‘‘Huh?”’ answered Ben. 


And he kept asking, ‘‘Huh?’’ 
Until one sad day 

He found that was all 

That he knew how to say! 


‘Shall we go to the circus?”’ 
Asked kind Uncle Jesse. 

Poor Ben answered, ‘‘Huh?’’ 
Though he longed to say, ‘*Yes!’’ 
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So his uncle left, saying, 
“It spoils all my joy 

To go to the circus 
Without a small boy.”’ 


Ben watched from the steps 
In the deepest of woe 

To think he had hurt 

His kind uncle so. 


And he tried and he tried and 

He tried and he tried, 

Till suddenly . . . ‘““YES, Uncle!” 
Benjamin cried. 


To the circus they skipped, 
Both in absolute bliss, 

And Ben hasn’t said, ‘‘Huh?”’ 
From that day to this! 
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THE MISSING CANDLESTICK 


By L. LION HERBERT 


Robbin, gazing through the grimy shop 

window, “‘because they are so old and shabby. 
Do you think Mums would like that funny old jug, 
Jean?”’ 

“It’s too ugly for a birthday present,”’ said Jean 
with a shake of her head. 

It was Mum’s birthday at the end of the week, 
and Jack and Jean were looking into old Simon 
Jigg’s shop, wondering what they could buy her for 
a present. By emptying their money-boxes, they 
had collected three dollars mostly in pennies, which, 
in Jack’s pocket, sounded like a fortune. 

There was such a collection of old things in Simon 
Jigg’s window—old books, old furniture, old pic- 
tures, and all sorts of odd ornaments which people 
didn’t want nowadays. 

“For three dollars we'll be able to buy a lot,” 
said Jack. ‘Oh, look at that brass candlestick, 
Jean. Don’t you think she would just love that?” 

‘Oh, yes!” cried Jean. ‘“‘Let’s go in and buy it.” 

So into the shop they went, going up to the counter 
where Simon Jiggs, who was a very old man and 
wore a black skull cap, was dusting some vases. 

“Well, young people?”’ he greeted them. 

‘““We’d like to buy that brass candlestick in the 
window, please,” said Jack. “It’s for Mum’s 
birthday, and we’ve got three dollars.” 

The old dealer chuckled as he reached for the 
candlestick in the window.‘‘ I’m afraid three dollars 
won’t buy it,” he said with a kindly smile. ‘‘ You see 
it’s very old—”’ 

“We know.” Jack nodded. “‘That’s why we 
thought we might get it cheap. We don’t mind it 
being old—and I’m sure Mums won’t.”’ 

Simon Jiggs laughed. 

“You think because it’s old, it should be cheap,” 


“T're things are sure to be very cheap,” said Jack 
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he said. “It’s just the opposite, you know. It’s 
worth forty-five dollars.”’ 

Jean and Jack gasped. 

“Candlesticks go in pairs,’’ went on the dealer 
with a smile. “If I had one to go with it, the pair 
would be worth at least ninety dollars.” 

“Oh!” gasped Jack, gingerly taking the candle- 
stick and examining it. ‘‘We’ll have to think of 
something else.” 

But everything in Jigg’s shop was very dear. 
You see, everything was odd and rare, and even a 
plain white jug, which didn’t look a scrap better 
than those in the kitchen cupboard at home, was 
priced at ten dollars. 

““We’re sorry to have troubled you,” said Jack 
at last. 

“That’s nothing.” Jiggs smiled. “I’m always 
glad to see young people take an interest in antiques. 
You’re welcome to look around as often as you like. 
And if you ever want to know what an old thing’s 
worth, bring it along to me and I[’ll tell you.” 

Thanking him, the children hurried from the shop, 
still wondering what to buy Mums for a present. 

They looked in other shop windows, but nothing 
seemed quite so nice as the old brass candlestick. 

““There’s no hope of us getting it,” said Jean, as 
they made their way home, with the three dollars still 
in Jack’s pocket. 

Jack said nothing. He seemed deep in thought, 
and over dinner he was so absent-minded, that he 
sprinkled salt over the stewed fruit instead of sugar. 

Then after dinner he led Jean to a quiet corner. 

“I’ve got a lovely game for this afternoon, 
Jeanie,” he whispered. ‘You know that old house 
they ’re knocking down to make room for the hospital 
—Slim Rogers says he has heard there’s a secret pas- 
sage there. Let’s go and hunt for it.” 
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Jean’s eyes sparkled, for she was as fond of adven- 
tures as any boy. “Oh, yes,” she cried, clapping her 
hands. 

It was just the place to hunt for secret passages. 
The old house had stood for centuries, with its half 
timbered front facing Main street. In fact, it had 
stood for so long that somebody important had said 
that it was no longer safe, and so it was being pulled 
down to make room for a hospital. 

All the fine oak timbers and quaint doorways 
had been carted away, and there was very little but 
heaps of dusty bricks and mortar left now. 

Jack knew the foreman. ‘Can we look for 
secret passages, please?’”’ he asked him. 
“‘ Aye, me lad,” laughed the foreman. 
not very busy this afternoon. 

won't find any, though.” 

They didn’t. They scrambled among the 
heaps of rubbish, getting themselves as white as 
bakers, and poked into all the likely corners, even 
venturing into the great hole where the cellars 
had been. 

And Jack scratched around in the rubbish, 
just as though he were hunting for gold. 

Then Jean missed him. She was quite sure he 
had been close to her a moment before, for she 
had heard him give an excited shout. But now 
he was gone. She called, without getting any 
response. 

“P’r’aps he has fallen down a secret pas- 
sage,” she thought. “‘I’d better go and tell the 
foreman.” 

And when she found the foreman, who 
should be there but Jack, his face all flushed. 

“Where have you been?”’ asked Jean crossly. 
“T’ve been hunting for you ever so long.” ‘ 

Jack buttoned up his jacket. ‘‘I—I wanted 
to see the foreman,” he said, and Jean thought 
there was something strange in his voice. 
‘‘Now I want to go home.” 

“‘Home,”’ repeated Jean. “But—”’ 

“Yes; come on,” broke in her brother. 

He hurried home so quickly that Jean 
could scarcely keep pace with him, and not 


““We’re 
I’m afraid you 
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a word would he breathe of the reason for his haste. 
Only once did he pause—to glance into the window 
of Simon Jigg’s shop, where the odd candlestick 
was back in its place on the shelf. Then he gave 
a grunt of satisfaction and hurried on faster than 
before. 

“I know something has happened,” Jean said. 
“I wish you’d tell me what it is.” 

Jack only laughed, and when he reached home, 
went straight to the kitchen cupboard. 

In disgust Jean left him, and went to play with 
the dog in the garden. 

It was half an hour later that Jack came out, 
carrying something wrapped in a newspaper in 
his hand. 

** Jeanie,” he called, “‘let’s go and find something 
for Mum’s birthday.” 

Tired of playing by herself, Jean came quickly 
enough, and Jack seemed in as big a hurry as 
ever as they went down the street. 

Jean looked at him in surprise. She couldn’t 
understand it at all. His hands were as black 
as if he had been cleaning the grate, and his 
jacket was thick with dust from the old house. 

Straight to Simon Jigg’s shop he hurried. 

“But there’s nothing we can buy here,” 
observed Jean. ‘Everything is too dear.” 

Smiling, Jack pushed open the door, and 
marched into the shop, where the old dealer was 
still dusting his old precious vases. 

“Please, Mr. Jiggs,” said Jack breathlessly, 

“‘may I have another look at the odd candle- 

stick?” 

Something in his voice made old Jiggs look 
at him sharply. Jack’s face was flushed, and 
his hands trembled with eagerness, as he 
reached out for the candlestick which the 
dealer took from the window. 

Then turning his back upon both Jean and 
the dealer, he walked into the doorway, and 
unwrapped the long parcel he carried. 

A moment later his voice rang out trium- 
phantly. “I’ve got it,” he exclaimed, flour- 
ishing something over his head. 

(Continued on page 713) 
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= MUSIC IN COLONIAL DAYS & 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES, LL.B. 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecture-Recitalist ; Teacher of Piano and Lecturer at American Conservatory, Chicago; 
President of the Society of American Musicians 


HANKSGIVING day is coming! 
We are glad, but perhaps the tur- 
keys are sad. 

But Thanksgiving day, and turkey din- 
ners, and extra long church services always 
make me think of the old 
colonial days in New 
England, of which my 
grandfather used to tell 
me, for all three of these 
customs came to us from 
the early American 
colonists. 

My mother once told 
me that after ‘Praise 
God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” had 
been sung by a large con- 
gregation, her littlest son 
asked, in a whisper, 
“Mama, does God sound 
like that when he sings?”’ 
You see, that boy felt 
what all the world feels, 
that good music praises 
God, and that, through 
great music, God speaks. 

When our Pilgrim 
fathers landed from the 
“Mayflower” on Ply- 
mouth Rock, in 1620, they lived in what was 
then a wilderness. They struggled against 
cold and hardship, against unfriendly Indians 
and loss of crops. They were finally suc- 
cessful in gathering in one rather meager 
harvest, and the governor of the colony 
issued the first Thanksgiving Proclamation 
to his little band of pilgrims, just as President 
Coolidge has proclaimed Thursday, the 
twenty-fifth of this month, as the special day 
for us to show our thanks for nation, home 
and happiness. 

And the old records of Plymouth days 
show that the colonists and some friendly 
Indians went out in the forest and trapped 
many wild turkeys and caught’ the 
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plentiful codfish, too. (As many as fifty wild 
turkeys were caught, at times, in one turkey 
pen.) These, with other dishes, made a 
feast fit for a king. 

But before feasting, they all went to 
the meetinghouse (the 
old. name for a church), 
and Elder Brewster 
preached a sermon, and 
songs of praise and 
thanksgiving were sung. 
After that came the 
great feast! 

Governor Bradford 
and Captain Myles 
Standish were there, in 
their quaint colonial 
dress, as were the two 
friendly Indians, Squan- 
to and Hobomok. John 
Alden and Priscilla 
Mullins ate at that first 
Thanksgiving day feast. 
This same pretty Pris- 
cilla sang these verses to 
her bashful but obedient 
lover, John Alden. At 
least, Dr. Hartley Alex- 
ander writes them as 
though she did, and I 
have set them to music: 


““O, why don’t you speak for yourself, John? 
Prithee, why don’t you speak for yourself? 
Tis sad if a maid 
Must come to the aid 
Of a man who can’t speak for himself! 
The longer you tarry 
The later you’ll marry, 

So why don’t you speak for yourself? 


The Pilgrims had no organs in their 
churches, and instrumental music was not 
permitted in their homes until some years 

later. For the most part, their church 

hymns were sad, but many of them were 
by composers whose names you know, 
such as Handel, who wrote the 
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“Messiah,’’ and Haydn, the 


x composer of the oratorio, “‘The 

Creation,” and Luther, whose 

majestic hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is My 
Lord,”’ is still sung in our churches. 

When New England was growing, we find 
scores Of English and Scotch ballads and 
dances were sung and played throughout the 
country. It was in the eighteenth century 
that there were the old favorites of “Old 
Dan Tucker,” “Old Zip Coon,” “Sir Roger 
de Coverly,” and many 
others. If you will ask 
your teacher or mother 
to play these for you, 
you will have a smiling 
picture of the simple 
merrymakings of the 
early settlers of New 
England. 

Country fiddlers, who, 
by the way, usually made 
their own fiddles, ruled 
like kings over the barn 
dance, and, while fiddling, 
directed the dancers with 
‘“‘Balance and swing 
partners,” or “Down the 
center and back,” and 
“Ladies, chain.” The 
hornpipe, the reel and 
the jig were the speediest 
and peppiest dances, and ax 
were the one-step and fs 7 
fox trot of their day. alt, 

As the colonies pros- 
pered, instruments from abroad found their 
way into the homes. Spinets and harpsi- 
chords were bought by the wealthy. Have 
you ever heard a spinet or a harpsichord? 
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even your upright piano to the 


best spinet or harpischord ever F 
sent to New England from Old 
England. Nevertheless, try to hear sometime, 


“‘The notes of slender harpsichords with 
tapping, twinkling quills, 

Or carol to a spinet with its thin 
metallic thrills.” 


Many of these old musical instruments 
are still to be seen. The harpsichord pur- 
chased for little Miss 
Custis (who later was 
Mrs. Martha Washing- 
ton) is in George 
Washington’s home at 
Mount Vernon. You 
must be sure to go there 
some day. General Wash- 
ington was an ardent 
lover of music, and he 
said so, many times, but 
he wasas honest in saying 
that he “‘could not sing 
a song or carry a tune” 
as he was in that cherry 
tree experience. 

To-day our composers 
are dressing up the old 
ballads (which, you 
know, are stories in song) 
and the country dances, 
so that early New Eng- 
land lives again in its 
music. Many are find- 
ing that our colonial 

forefathers loved music as ardently as they 
loved poetry. Every American music lover has 
cause for extra gratitude this Thanksgiving 
day because performers and composers all 
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In 1750 everyone who loved music was much 
affected by their thin, wiry tone, but I feel 
sure that you would prefer your grand or 


over our land are collecting and rearranging 
the old and attractive songs and dances of 
our colonial ancestors. 
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WINTER SONGS 
LINA CLINGEN 


When the little birds of spring 4 


We have lovely songs to sing 
All are far away, i 


Every winter day. 
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LATO put music 

amongst the sub- 

jects that it was 
important to have youth 
trained in. Nowadays we do 
not look upon music as Plato 
looked upon it—as a foun- 
dation for knowledge; to us music is a special and 
separate course of study. And yet, when I think 
of what poetry can give to childhood, I begin to 
feel that I understand why Plato put music with 
the few important things that youth should have a 
training in. 

I know that both poetry and music have some- 
thing underlying them that holds our attention, 
that helps us to bring our minds to a focus. That 
underlying something is rhythm. The holding in 
our minds of certain rhythms—the rhythms of 
certain tunes, the rhythms of certain poems—gives 
us foundations for building on in our imaginative 
and intellectual life. Take a poem such as: 


THE LAKE-ISLE OF INNISFREE 
I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where 
the cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple 
glow, 
And evening full of the linnets’ wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pave- 
ments gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


This is a piece of human speech that can be 
mastered, whole or in passages, and kept in the 


POETRY 
AND CHILDHOOD memory. Its rhythm, 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


Author of “‘The Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said,” 
“The King of Ireland's Son, *‘The Children Who 

ollowed the Piper,” 

Homer,” “‘The Pied-Show Man," etc. 
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its rhymes, are holds 

that we have on it. 
And when we have it in our 
memory we have something 
that our thoughts can focus 
themselves on. The youth 
who has a dozen or so of poems in his or her memory 
has charms against straying thoughts. If he or she 
knows by heart Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale,” or 
Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark” his thoughts or her 
thoughts can be held by a rhythm, a structure, and 
they will not be hopelessly scattered. And by 
holding our thoughts from being scattered, we win 
a victory for our mind. 

The poems we hold in our mind are points of focus, 
patterns of order. Perhaps it was to give such 
points, such patterns, that Plato advocated a train- 
ing in music as a foundation for general knowledge. 
Of course, there are other means than by poetry or 
music to get points of focus, patterns of order into 
our minds. A technical or professional training 
that would ignore music and poetry could supply 
them. But the patterns of order left by poetry or 
by music are imaginative, and, therefore, are crea- 
tive. Our minds become aroused by going over them; 
in a poem the rhythm, the rhymes, the images, 
suggest other rhythms, rhymes, and images. More 
than this: the great thing that a poem gives us 
when we refer to it in memory is a sense of some- 
thing begun and finished—a thing complete. 


“The Children's 


As I wandered the forest, 
The green leaves among, 
I heard a Wild Flower 
Singing a song. 


“T slept in the earth 
In the silent night, 

I murmured my fears 
And I felt delight. 


“In the morning I went, 
As rosy as morn, 

To seek for new joy; 
But I met with scorn.” 
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In this little poem—‘““The Wild Flower’s Song”’ 
by Blake—there is everything that gives a pattern of 
order; there is a rhythm that is carried through; 
there is a structure—something begun and finished. 
And every word used in the poem can arouse us, 
making our own imagination creative. 

There are public occasions on which we make 
addresses to young people, telling them that they 
are about to go into the world. The world that we 
are thinking of on those occasions is the world of 
business, of social relations, of mature interests. 
Beside it or over against it there is another world 
—the world that is within each of the young people 
that our address is being made to—the world of 
thought, meditation, intuition, imagination. The 
world of business, of social relationships, mature 
interests, impresses boys and girls at a certain stage 
in their development, and it is not difficult to pre- 
pare them to live in it. And it should not be 
difficult to show them—not so much as to how to 
enter into—but how to keep native in the other 
world—the world of thought, meditation, intuition, 
imagination. 

To be popular and sought after, to make a mark 
at sports, to earn commendation from one’s teachers, 
to be able to arrange a household and run every- 
thing in it smoothly and agreeably, is to do well; 
to be able to make combinations in business that 
gain the attention of one’s chief and secure pro- 
motion—all that is well. But it is well, too, to have 
something in one that responds to the gathering 
of the clouds before nightfall; to have a feeling 
about the magnificent lines of an ocean-going ship; 
to be able to cherish this or that poem; to be 
able to read history intelligently and relate it to the 
events of our own time; to keep one’s mind clear 
from the passions that take hold of crowds; to be 
able to communicate with the great people of the 
age, men and women, should we ever come near 
them actually. And we lose the power to feel, or to 
be able to do these things, if our minds are set too 
exclusively upon the world of practical affairs, social 
relationships, mature interests. 

We do not enter this world—the world of imagina- 
tion, thought, and intuition—at any definite time. 
The problem, so far as a child is concerned, is not, I 
repeat, the problem of entering it, but of keeping 
one’s self native in it, of making stronger and stronger 
attachments to it. There is no ready way of deal- 
ing with this problem. But those who have children 
in their charge, whether as parents or teachers, are 
called upon to consider it. 

One can only go some way towards solving this 
problem. One should keep open the ways that are 
in the children themselves, the ways into the world 
of imagination, thought and intuition. The faculty 
of reverie should not be destroyed by dragging 
children out of it and by insisting upon their be- 
coming too active in their practical tasks. There 
should be times and places where and when the 
children might turn towards meditation. In some 
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religious schools it is part of their training—and a 
good part, too—that they be led to a deliberate 
meditation. I have been in Quaker schools where 
they had arranged for what might be called in- 
deliberate meditation. It was a room derived from 
the Friend’s Meeting House where all could sit 
silently for half or three quarters of an hour; no 
doubt some of the children who sit there feel thoughts 
stir in them, have intuitions wake in them. 

There are no rules for getting on in the world that 
is alongside of or over against our practical world; 
that world is in ourselves, and we can only get on 
in it by individual impulse, individual seeking, 
individual enlightenment. A little can be done to 
strengthen the impulse, to prevent the enlighten- 
ment from going out. To learn poetry is to find 
one way. Children should be got, not merely to 
read and to know poetry, but to possess some part 
of the heritage of poetry. They should know poems 
by heart—a dozen, twenty, forty, fifty poems. 
These poems should be there so that at any time 
they might well up within their minds. Through 
this possession they can enter the world that has 
been spoken about—the world of imagination, 
thought, and intuition. It would be well if they 
could receive this poetry orally and from someone 
who had regard for the rhythm of verse, and was 
able to impart a delight in the rhythm and in the 
structure of verse. This possession of poetry is a 
possession that lasts, a possession that no one can 
take away from whoever has it; it is a talisman that 
gives an entrance into that world that we may not 
be separated from without loss to our humanity. 
For without some ability for making themselves 
at home in the world of thought, imagination, 
meditation, intuition, a boy or girl will never be 
able to understand all that is summed up in art and 
philosophy, will never have any deep feeling for 
religion, and will not be able to get anything out 
of the reading of history; in short, unless they are 
somewhat at home in that world, they will live 
without any fineness in their lives. 


TWENTY-FIVE POEMS FOR CHILDREN 


Under the Greenwood Tree . oo William Shakespeare 
Hymn to Diana Viel Ben Jonson 
To Meadows } Robert Herrick 
To Blossoms 

The Geese | Percy Bysshe Shelley 
On the Grasshopper and Cricket John Keats 
Piping Down the Valleys Wild . William Blake 
To Althea from Prison . . |. Richard Lovelace 
To Lucasta Going to the Wars ! 
The Outlaw (‘‘O Brignall Banks are Wild and Fair’ Sir Walter Scoit 
The Cock Is Crowing . ) 

Daffodils oa 
The Solitary Reaper j 
To the Cuckoo 

O Captain! My Captain Welt Whitman 
The Bells .. ae ae . Edgar Allan Poe 
Peet's “tao Park 2) TORR 
The Listeners | 
The Linnet ! 
I Will Make Brooches and Rings for Your Delight Stevenson 
Tae Gee i. F ‘ Thomas Hardy 
The Horse . .. James Stephens 
The Chambered Nautilus Oliver Wendell Holmes 
To the Fringed Gentian . William Cullen Bryant 
Time, You Old Gipsy Man Raiph Hodgson 


William Wordsworth 


Walter de la Mare 
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T WAS 

Thanks- 

giving 
Day morning. 
In the back of the blue-black cave that little 
Paddy Bear called home, he sat watching 
Mama Bear as she bustled around and made 
mince pie and cooked a turkey and made 
ready for a big Thanksgiving dinner. 

“T like raisins,” said Paddy 
Bear. ‘“‘Mama, let me roll the 
pie crust.”” “‘Mama, let me do 
this,” and ‘Mama, let me do 
that,’ until Mama Bear turned 
around and cried, 

“Do run away and play. You 
bother me so!”’ 

Then Paddy Bear trotted out 
of the blue-black cave into the 
nice, cold November sunshine, 
and, feeling lonely, he began to 
look around for some one to play with. 

“Hello, Mr. Squirrel,” he called to a 
squirrel up in one of the bare-limbed trees. 
“What are you looking so sad about? Don’t 
you know that this is Thanksgiving Day?’ 

“What have I got to be thankful for?” 
Mr. Squirrel asked fretfully. 

Now Mama Bear had explained all about 
Thanksgiving to Paddy Bear very carefully, 
so that he felt he knew all about it. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘you ought to be thankful, 
for one thing, because you have enough food 
stored away to last you all the cold winter.” 

“But that is just the trouble,” said Mr. 
Squirrel. “I haven’t.”” Some people came 
into the woods yesterday, cut down the tree 
where I had stored my nuts, and carried it 
away. I am afraid I shall starve.” 

“Oh!” cried Paddy Bear. “That is too 
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bad! But I 
know there is 
a tree, out 
behind the 
blue-black cave, hidden so well that not 
even any squirrels have found it, and the nuts 
are all on the ground. I’ll show you where 
this tree is, and you can get just as many 
as you had at first.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” 
chattered the squirrel. ‘“‘Now 
I really do have something to 
be thankful for.” 

After Paddy Bear left the 
squirrel, he trotted along until 
he came to the edge of a lake 
in the woods, where Mrs. Beaver 
was sitting. She looked ter- 
ribly glum. 

“Why, Mrs. Beaver,” called 
Paddy Bear, “this is Thanks- 
giving Day, when everybody ought to be 
happy.” 

“What have I got to be thankful for?” 
asked Mrs. Beaver. 

“Well,” said Paddy Bear, “‘you have your 
nice, safe home down under the water.” 

“No, I haven’t,”’ said the beaver. “See, 
there is a leak in this dam, so that the water 
is all running out of the lake, and my house 
will be left where the big animals can come 
and tear it to pieces. If only I had some 
one to help me fix the leak!” 

“TI am not very big,” said Paddy Bear, 
“but maybe I can help.”’ So almost all day 
he trotted back and forth, bringing Mrs. 
Beaver dead branches and leaves, and dirt, 
while she plastered and plastered until the 
leak in the dam was all fixed. 

“‘Now,”’ she said, “the water will come up © 
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and cover my house so that it will be safe, 
and I really do have something to be thankful 
for.” 

Paddy Bear felt that it must be about time 
for him to go home. He was sure the mince 
pie and turkey must be ready now, and he 
was hungry for dinner. 
On the way back, he 
came upon a little baby 
bunny-rabbit, sitting in 
the path, looking as if 
it wanted to cry. 

‘‘Why, why,’’ said 
Paddy Bear, “you must 
not cry. Don’t you know 
this is Thanksgiving Day, 
when everybody ought to 
be thankful?” 

“What have I got to 
be thankful for?’’ asked 
the bunny-rabbit. 

“Well, you have your 
father and mother to watch out for you and 
take care of you.” 

“No, I haven't,” cried the bunny-rabbit. 
“T am lost. I ran away from my home in 
a hollow log and I can’t find my way back. 

I don’t know where to go or what I should 
do. I don’t believe I shall ever see my 
mama again.” 

“Come!” said Paddy Bear. The bunny- 
rabbit was so little, it made him feel as if 
he were very, very big himself. ‘‘Tell me what 
your log 
looked 
like, and 
maybe I 
can find 
it for 


“It was 
a brown 
log, with 
moss all 
over the 
topofit.” 
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Then Paddy Bear ran back and forth in 
the woods, looking at every log until he 
found one that was brown, with moss all over 
the top of it. Sure enough, Mama and Papa 
Rabbit were out in front, looking everywhere 
for the bunny-rabbit. 

“T’ve found your mama 
and papa,’ Paddy Bear 
called to the bunny- 
rabbit. “Come, let me 
take you back home.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said 
the bunny-rabbit, skip- 
ping along, he was so glad. 
“‘Now I really have some- 
thing to be thankful for.” 

Then Paddy Bear ran 
home. The turkey was 
on the table; the mince 
pie was all cut; and every- 
body was waiting for him. 
Yum, yum, but that 
Thanksgiving Day dinner was certainly 
delicious! 

After it was over, and they had eaten 
all the turkey and mince pie they possibly 
could, they sat around the table, talking 
about the many things that they had to be 
thankful for. 

“T am thankful for my home,” said Papa 
Bear, looking up and down and all around 
the comfortable blue-black cave. 

“And I am thankful for this good dinner,” 
said Uncle Bear, leaning back in his chair 
with a happy little sigh. 

“And I am thankful that I have Father 
Bear and Paddy Bear to love,” said Mother 
Bear, smiling first at Father and then at 
Paddy. 

“T am thankful for all those things, too,” 
said Paddy Bear. He put his head in his 
mother’s lap, and thought of Mr. Squirrel, 
and Mrs. Beaver, and the little bunny-rabbit. 
“And,” he added sleepily, “I am _ very 
thankful that I can make other folks thank- 
ful, too.” 
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KATIE CARNEY’S 
PARTY 


LINDA STEVENS ALMOND 


ATIE Carney was 
kK the nicest maid the 
Corliss family had 
ever had; so decided Madge and Mabel and Sonny 
and little Jean, the four little Corlisses, as they sat 
around the kitchen table with its blue-checked oil- 
cloth cover and ate four o’clock bread and butter. 
The four little Corlisses always had a four o’clock 
repast. But Katie Carney never, never, never made 
it plain bread and butter. Not Katie Carney, who 
had a face as round and rosy as an apple, with 
freckles like Sonny’s over her snubby nose, and 
eyes as blue as the eyes of little Jean’s china 
doll. One day it was bread and butter with 
cinnamon and sugar; another day gingerbread and 
milk, or cookies; another day bread and jelly; and 
so on until it started all over again with bread and 
and butter and sugar. Besides, Katie Carney never 
said in plain talk, “Children, come eat your bread 
and butter.’”’ She whooped, just like boys and 
girl whoop, ““OO-EE! bread and butter, come to 
supper!” And whatever the four little 
Corlisses were doing they stopped right 
away, for nothing was so much fun 
as the bread-and-butter time with Katie 
Carney looking on. 

So on this particular day (it was the 
bread and butter and jelly day), Madge 
looked up at the calendar over the table 
and counted, ““One—two—three—three 
weeks from to-morrow is Jean’s birthday!” 

“Jeanie will be five!’’ cried Mabel. 

“OO! OO! OO!’ gurgled Jean, bounc- 
ing up and down on her chair. 

“Jeanie will have a party,’’ announced 
Sonny. ‘“‘We always have a party when 
we're five, Katie.” 

“You don’t say,’’ beamed Katie Car- 

ney. “Well, twill be a fine party we’ll be 
havin’ for Jeanie, the lamb. A cake, 
I da’ say, and five little teeny pink can- 
dies, an’ ice cream, an’ lollypops, an’ a 
pigeon pie maybe, an’ lots of nice little 
girls an’ boys.” 

“Katie!” exclaimed Madge. “‘“You 
know all about parties, don’t you? 
Why, you must have had a great 
many parties.” 

“Never a single solitary one, dar- 
lin’,”’” said Katie Carney, and she 
laughed when you would have sup- 
posed she would have looked’ sad. 

“But you receive presents, don’t 
you, Katie?”’ asked Sonny. 


wr 
SV 
‘“‘Nuppee,” answered away, 


Katie Carney. “I never make 

no mind when my birthday comes 

around, though ’twill be comin’ by that calendar 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Day after to-morrow, tra la, tra lee, is Katie 
Carney’s birthday-ee!’’ sang Mabel. 

“Don’t you like presents, Katie?” inquired Madge, 
solemnly. 

“Sure, lamby,” nodded Katie. ‘Sure, I like 
presents, I do. But the presents comin’ Katie 
Carney’s way are usually the usefuls such as, ‘A pair 
of gloves, my dear, to keep your hands warm,’ an’, 
’Twill come in handy, this apron, Katie m’love,’ 
an’, ‘Here’s a pair of heavy hose, darlin’ Katie.’ 
Never, never a frippery for Katie—”’ 

“What is frippery, Katie?’’ asked Mabel. 

“Presents that don’t be useful, me darlin,’”’ 
Katie replied. ‘So I can manage the usefuls, but 
as I don’t go in for fripperies I just don’t bother to 
tell when my birthday comes a-near.”’ 

The four little Corlisses regarded Katie Carney 
with wondering eyes. Then Katie 
laughed her gurgly laugh and gave 
little Jean a hug, and then since the 
last slice of bread had been eaten, they 
ran out into the garden. But not to 
play! 

It was Madge who was very wise 
who said, ‘“‘Do you know what Katie 
meant?” 

Mabel and Sonny said in one 
breath, ““What?” And little Jean 
stood on tiptoe to hear what 
Madge was going to say. 
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“She means,” pursued Madge, “if she received 
presents on her birthday she’d prefer fripperies in- 
stead of usefuls, and by fripperies she means things 
like ribbons, and a bottle of perfume, and an orna- 
ment for her room—”’ 

“Perhaps a cake with candles,” said Sonny. 

“IT bet she’d like a bracelet, poor Katie,” put in 
little Jeanie. 

“Oh!” said Madge all of a sudden, and her face 
was so bright and shining that Mabel and Sonny 
and Jean chorused, ‘Oh, what is it, Madgie?’”’ 

“Let’s give Katie a birthday party!” breathed 
Madge. 

“Birthday party! Birthday party! Birthday 
party!’ echoed the four little Corlisses in wild 
ecstasy. 

“Uh huh,” said Madge. “We'll get Mother to 
buy a cake at the baker’s so Katie won’t know any- 
thing about it. Now, that’s the first idea.” 

“‘We’ll have her party at our bread and butter 
hour,” suggested Mabel. 

“That’s a jimsy idea!’’ exclaimed Madge. 

“Ice cream!’’ whooped Sonny. 

“Pink ice cream!’ cried Jean, hopping up and 
down on one foot. 

“We'll each give her a frippery present,’ said 
Madge. 

“T’ll open my piggy bank,’ Jean whispered to 
Madge. 

“We'll all open our banks,” said Sonny. 

“Let’s run and talk it over with Mother,” was 
Mabel’s idea. 

The mother of the four little Corlisses was de- 
lighted with the idea of giving good, kind Katie 
Carney a birthday party, and immediately arrange- 
ments were under way. So the next day passed by, 
very slowly to Madge and Mabel and Sonny and 
little Jean, and then came the next day, which was 
Katie Carney’s birthday. Promptly at four o’clock 
Katie appeared in the doorway and whooped, 
“OO—EE! bread and butter, come to supper!’ 
(It was the cooky and milk afternoon.) So in 
came the four little Corlisses, crying to Katie Carney, 
“Happy birthday, Katie!” 

“‘Lawsee!”” laughed Katie. 
little rogues to know?” 

“A bird told us,” cried Sonny. 

““ ‘Twas Katie who was the 
bird,” giggled Katie. “But 


“How come you 
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thanks to your nice little 
hearts and manners for re- 
memberin’ of it, I do say.” 

“Sit down with us, please, 
Katie,’’ invited 
Madge. 

“So I will now,” 
said Katie Carney. 

Then up jumped 
Madge and put the 
plate of cookies and 
pitcher of milk on 
the cupboard shelf, 
and out came 
Mother from the din- 
ing room and spread 
a snowy cloth over 
the blue-checked 
oilcloth. 

“‘W-what’s this?” 
asked Katie Carney, 
looking all bewildered. 

“A frippery party,” laughed the mother of the 
four little Corlisses.: 

And before Katie could say a word there came 
a-tapping on the kitchen door, and whom should 
Mother usher in but Katie Carney’s plump and rosy 
mother bringing with her little Timmy Carney. 

“‘Lawsee!”’ exclaimed Katie, but here was Mrs. 
Carney kissing Katie and saying, “Katie darlin,’ 
many happy returns of the day, an’ here’s a token 
of me love, nothin’ as I’d say useful, but orna- 
mental.’”’ And from a small box Mrs. Carney drew 
forth a string of bright red beads, and before Katie 
could say, ““Thank you,” little Timmy was offering 
a box of chocolates. 

“‘Lawsee!’’ cried Katie, not knowing what to do 
or say. But the mother of the four little Corlisses 
was telling Mrs. Carney to take off her wraps, also 
Timmy’s, and bring their chairs to the table. 

The next thing a vase with pink roses was placed 
on the table, and the next thing a cake with three 
candles, for who knew the age of Katie Carney, who 
was in some ways younger than little Jean, and in 
other ways as old as the hills. As for Katie, her 
blue eyes looked as though they didn’t know wheth- 
er to laugh or cry, and they ended in doing both. 

“‘Blow out the candles, Katie,’”’ said Madge. 

“And cut the cake,”’ said Mabel. 

“‘Lawsee!’’ laughed Katie as she blew. “Sure 
it is as elegant a cake as I ever set eyes upon!” 

Next thing the mother of the four little Corlisses 
was bringing in plates of ice cream from the back 
porch, and Mrs. Carney and Katie were exclaim- 
ing, “The likes of it!” And the children were 
whooping and laughing and carrying on at such a 
rate that you couldn’t hear your ears. Then in the 
midst of the party Madge ran in the dining room 
and came back with four mysterious-looking pack- 
ages which she very ceremoniously put at Katie’s 


place. (Continued on page 714) 
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THE TREASURE OF BELDEN PLACE 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE 

Patsy Spaulding is spending a month 
at Belden Place with her cousin, Patty 
Morrison, while their mothers are away on a visit. Patty’s 
mother has engaged Mrs. Fisher, the sister of John the gardener, 
to look after the old ancestral homestead during her absence; 
but the housekeeper refuses to stay when she learns that the 
two girls are to be left in her care. However, she changes her 
mind after John extracts a promise from Mrs. Morrison that 
she may have the back, west room—a rather strange request, 
since the room had been unoccupied for years. Mr. Whitney, 
the jolly old grocer, has told Patsy about a hidden room in the 
old house where their Great-grandfather Belden had concealed 
the runaway slaves in the days of the Underground Railroad, 
after they had escaped across the Ohio River from Kentucky. 
On Patty’s first night at Belden Place, the girls hear stealthy 
footsteps in the hall and a strange cry. The next morning 
they discover that the window is open in the walled-up garret 
over the kitchen, which makes them decide that this must be 
the mystery room and that there must be a secret door leading 
to it in the north wall of Mrs. Fisher’s room. While in the dim 
old attic at the top of the house, discussing their plans for finding 
the room, they think they see a figure move over in the corner, 
but a moment later are convinced they had been fooled by their 
imaginations. That same evening, returning home after a launch 
ride with their friends, they stop at their hollow tree postoffice 
where they are accustomed to leave letters and gifts for each 
other. To their astonishment, they draw out a note which says: 
“Bewear. Do not come nere the hidden room. Bewear.”’ 
This makes the girls more decided than ever to find the room. 
Mrs. Fisher and John decide so sud- 
denly the next day to go to the near-by 
city, that the children have no oppor- 
tunity to ask permission to examine 
the north wall of her room, in their 
efforts to find the secret door into the 
mystery room. Convinced that she 
would not mind, they aré 
searching for the secret door, 
when they hear footsteps 
coming up the hall. Some- 
what frightened, they hurry 
into the closet, and are re- 
lieved a moment later to 
hear the voices of John and 
his sister. Accidentally, Patsy 
touches a spring and the en- 
tire back wall of the closet 
opens. They have found the 
secret door to the mystery 
room. 


PART IV 


N a moment we for- 
I got all about Mrs. 
Fisher in her room; 
we forgot about John, 
the gardener. We had thoughts 
only for the mystery room that 
opened up before us. We 
stepped inside, and there—like Silas Marner—we 
saw what looked like gold. 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 









And then—like Silas Marner, 
too—we saw that the gold was 
the soft curly hair of a little girl. 

We slipped over to the rude crib where she lay 
sleeping. “Oh, isn’t she just too good to be true?” 
whispered my cousin, who had always wanted a 
baby sister more than anything in the world, and 
for that much so had I. The child couldn’t have 
been more than a year and a half old, but her hair 
was quite thick and formed in cunning little ringlets 
all over her head. I could hardly keep from kissing 
her, she looked so cuddly lying there. But though 
I didn’t know very much about babies, I knew one 
thing—you must never wake them up when they 
are asleep. 

But that was only our first surprise! The next 
thing we saw was the old sofa we had missed from 
the attic the day before, and it was made up with 
sheets and blankets, as though someone used it for 
a bed. On top the covers was a copy of ‘““The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer,’’ and it was a library book 
just like ours. 

And then we saw the boy. He was 
about ten years old, and he was 
standing over in a far corner of the 
room. His hands grasped the back 
of a chair, and he 
was staring at us 
in a mute, appeal- 
ing way out of his 
big gray eyes. We 
knew at a glance 
that he was fright- 
ened, for his freck- 
led face had gone quite pale. 

Patty tried to put him at 
his ease at once. ‘“What’s your 
name?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Jimmy Fisher,’’ he an- 
swered, his voice so low we could hardly 
hear him. 

“Oh,” I cried, “I didn’t know Mrs. 
Fisher had a boy.” 

“You mustn’t blame Mom,”’ he said. 
“The Home couldn’t take us for another 
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month and we just had to have some place to stay.” 

“Oh, are you going to live at an orphanage?” 
Patty’s voice sounded flat and disappointed. The 
boy nodded. ‘And 
is your little sister 
going with you?” 

“Yes,’’ he an- 
swered, and looked 
as though he want- 
ed to cry, but be- 
ing a ten-year-old 
boy he couldn’t. 

‘*What’s her 
name?” I asked. 

“Jean.” 

“She’s so cun- 
ning,” exclaimed 
Patty. “I'll be 
very careful not to 
wake her up. May 
I just barely touch 
her, Jimmy?” 

“I don’t guess 
it makes so much 
difference if she does 
make a noise,” he 
said, “now that you 
know we’re here. 
Sometimes I just 
couldn’t keep her 
quiet.” 

“‘We haven’t heard 
anything since night before last,” J answered. ‘But 
then we haven’t been in the house much, except 
at night, and our room is pretty far from yours.” 

Jimmy seemed almost at ease by this time, and 
now he grinned. “That was the night we came,” 
he answered. ‘‘A neighbor had been keeping us 
for a few days, then Uncle John went after us and 
brought us here. Jean cried some as we went through 
the hall, and then I had to go and stumble over a 
chair.” 

“‘Was that the reason your mother wouldn’t let 
us in, when we pounded on her door? Were all of 
you inside?” 

“Yes, and poor Mom was worried, too. I guess 
she thought the whole thing was up.” 

All this time Patty had been over by the crib, 
feasting her eyes on that darling baby; and I don’t 
suppose she could resist any longer, for she picked 
her up and held her in her arms. As might have 
been expected, Jean woke up. She saw right away 
that Patty was a stranger and, with a little cry, 
held out her arms to Jimmy. But Patty only held 
her tighter, and that made the baby cry right out 
loud and her mother in the next room heard her. 

It must have been a terrible shock to Mrs. Fisher 
when she walked through the closet to the mystery 
room and found us there. Her face went white, 
just as Jimmy’s had, and she almost staggered over 
to the old sofa and sank down limply. She buried 
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her face in her hands, and there was the most 
dreadful silence for a minute. Then she raised her 
head and called brokenly, “‘John, oh, John!’’ 

When the gar- 
sy dener walked in 

Sat and discovered us, 
S ‘ poor fellow, he 
Pa hik seemed about flab- 
bergasted, as Mr. 
Whitney would 
say. “I'll be jig- 
gered,’’ he ex- 
claimed, and 
walked over and 
laid his hand awk- 
wardly on his sis- 
ter’s shoulder. 
‘““You mustn’t 
blame her none,” 
he said. “It was 
my idea.” 

“I was simply 
desperate,’’ said 
the housekeeper. 
“Oh, Patty, what 
will your mother 
say?” 

‘‘Let’s all go 
down to the li- 
brary,’’ my cousin 

suggested tactfully and with that wonderful poise 
that always made me feel so proud of her. ‘Please, 
Mrs. Fisher, may I carry the baby? I'll be very 
careful.” 

We. all trooped downstairs, and there were many 
explanations. But John was always interrupting 
his sister and the housekeeper was always interrup- 
ting John, and Jean was always interrupting every- 
thing because she was so sweet that we’d have to 
stop and play with her every once in a while. So 
it took quite a long time before we knew the whole 
story, but in the main this was what we learned. 

Poor Mrs. Fisher, after the death of her husband, 
had found that she could not get a situation, because 
of her two children. It seemed that nobody wanted 
a housekeeper with a ten-year-old boy and a baby 
girl. She tried her best to keep them with her, but 
after a while she didn’t have any money left and 
no position. John sent her all he could, but that 
wasn’t enough, and besides Mrs. Fisher didn’t feel 
that it was right for her younger brother, who 
wasn’t much more than a boy himself, to have that 
burden. That was what made her decide to put 
the children in a Home, though the thought of 
having them away from her just about broke her 
heart. 

There was a very nice orphanage, kept up by 
some society, in the neighboring city where she had 
been living, but the matron couldn’t possibly make 
room for the Fisher children before another month. 
Then John’s letter came, saying that my aunt 
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needed a new housekeeper and that the family 
was to be away for a whole month. 

“IT know I should have asked Mrs. Morrison if 
it was all right for me to have the children here while 
she was away,” said Mrs. Fisher, “but so many 
people had refused me that I didn’t dare. I knew 
they wouldn’t hurt the furniture or anything like 
that, so I didn’t think it would do any harm if I 
brought them without asking.” 

“Was that why you didn’t want to stay when you 
found that Patsy and I were to be here?”’ my cousin 
asked. 

The housekeeper nodded. “Yes. But John had 
discovered that hidden room and how to get into 
it. He thought we could manage that way, but I 
soon saw we couldn’t.”’ 

It seemed that Mrs. Fisher had sent us out to the 
orchard that morning, so that Jimmy and Jean 
could get out of their cramped, little room for awhile. 
Then she had realized that she couldn’t keep get- 
ting us out of the way for a whole month, and she 
and John had gone 
to the city that 
afternoon to ask 
the matron of the 
Home to recon- 
sider and take the 
children right 
away. 

“But she says 
she just can’t do 
it,’’ the house- 
keeper finished 
dully. 

‘*Please don’t 
worry about it,” 
Patty begged her. 
‘“‘Mother’s awfully 
kind. T’ll write 
her to-night and 
tell her every- 
thing, and I bet 
she’ll say for Jim- 
my and Jean to 
stay right here un- 
til the end of the 
month.” 

“I think John 
was real smart,” 
I said, “to dis- 
cover the mystery room when our mothers and 
grandfather didn’t know anything about it.” 

John blushed at this praise. ‘I discovered it 
sorta by accident. No one ever used the room, so 
I kept my narcissus bulbs there till they began to 
sprout. One morning I found that a mouse had 
been nibbling my bulbs and, seeing a hole in the 
baseboard, I poked in a stick.” 

“Oh, what happened?” Patty asked. 

“Why, the whole back}wall of the closet flew 
open.” 
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“But there is no baseboard in the closet now,” 
I said. 

“No. It came off easily and I took it up so my 
sister could get to the baby quicker, if she had to.” 

All this time poor Jimmy had been sitting over 
in the corner, not saying a word. He was timid, 
but for all that, he was such an interesting looking 
boy that I knew he would be lots of fun to play 
with. 

“Come on, Jimmy,” I cried. ‘‘Let’s go out in 
the orchard and have a game of “I spy.” 

His big gray eyes lighted up at once, and I knew 
that he must have been very lonely during the last 
few days. We played for about an hour before we 
heard John calling us to dinner. 

“Mom must have had a hard time feeding us,’’ 
said Jimmy. ‘She got everything ready down in 
the cellar, so nobody would see her. Of course, she 
expected to pay for what we ate.” 

“Patsy,” said my cousin, “‘that’s what became 
of the ham yesterday. And Jimmy had the sofa 
out of the attic 
and he had bor- 
rowed our copy of 
“Tom Sawyer.” 

““Yes,’’ I an- 
swered, ‘‘every- 
thing’s explained 
except the note we 
found in our hol- 
low tree postoffice. 

Jimmy blushed. 
“You mustn’t 
blame that on 
Mom,” he begged. 
“She didn’t know 
I wrote it.” 

Patty and I 
looked at him in 
astonishment, and 
Jimmy struggled 
on with his con- 
fession. “I got 
awfully tired up 
in that little room, 
so yesterday morn- 
ing, while Jean 
was asleep, I went 
up to the attic to 
play. Purty soon, 
you girls came and I had to hide—and one of you 
almost saw me. I—I—heard everything you said 
about finding the secret room and I didn’t know 
what would happen to Jean and me if you did. So 
I wrote that note to try to scare you.” 

“How did you know anything about our post- 
office?”’ I asked. 

“When you took that launch ride, Mom let us 
come downstairs to play. She told me about the 
hollow tree near the grocery store that you used 
for a postoffice, and told me how to get there, ’cause 

(Continued on page 720) 
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An Historical Story of Early Chicago 
By MARY BENNETT HARRISON 


in his big armchair, crossing his feet com- 

fortably on the low stool some distance in 
front of him. It really was some distance, for 
Grandfather was tall, and his long legs when 
stretched out seemed very long indeed. 

““A story, Grandpa; tell us a story!” 

Grandfather inspected his little audience—ten 
grandchildren. His eyes sparkled and twinkled and 
grew very proud as he looked from one eager face 
to another. This was one of the truly big moments 
in Grandfather’s and Grandmother’s lives, the long 
evening with their children and grandchildren after 
a wonderful Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Tell us a story about when you were a boy.” 

This was from little Lois, quiet and demure. She 
snuggled closer to Grandfather and his arm tightened 
about her. Priscilla climbed upon his lap from the 
other side. 

Gordon, sturdy and ready for any fray, clamored 
for excitement. 

“I want to hear bout Indians. 
Whoop!” 

He turned a handspring, bringing up squarely in 
front of Isabel, old enough to be very dignified. 

“Don’t put your shoes on my best dress, Gordon.” 

“Aw, I won’t huht yo’ old dress.” 

Gordon had a droll and fascinating accent, im- 
possible to describe. It won leniency for him now. 
Isabel smiled and drew him to her. 

Bennett, the oldest grandchild and Grandfather’s 
namesake, spoke for Mary and the others. 

“Well, Grandpa, tell us about anything you want 
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to. Just give us one of your very best stories.’’ 

Grandfather was thoughtful for a moment. His 
white hair gleamed like silver in the soft glow of 
the shaded lights. 

“You got a crown, Grandpa,” happy, chubby 
Laura Ann declared. ‘“‘We’ll play you're a king.” 

She laughed merrily as she touched the proud old 
head. Grandfather laughed too, for he was having 
a lovely time. While the youngsters were talking, 
he was going back over the full, rich years, searching 
for a true story. Now, Grandfather knew how to 
tell a story, and he always gave his best to his family. 

“T have it,’”’ he declared. His lean face lightened 
and his keen blue eyes gleamed with the memory 
of his youthful days. 

“That’s good.’’ George Thomas drew close as he 
spoke. Even restless Billy settled down, eager to 
hear what Grandfather had to tell, and quiet Jack 
drew his footstool closer. So, while Grandmother 
sat in the other room as a queen among her children, 
listening to the things that made them glad or sad, 
Grandfather began his story to the young folks: 
“‘When I was a little boy—”’ 

“Oh, Grandpa,” called Wilma, “wait a minute— 
I’m coming!” 

And down the stairs rushed the beautiful girl who 
lived with Grandfather. He was to her both father 
and grandparent, so a very special place was made 
for her in the little group. 

“When I was a little boy,’’ Grandfather began 
again as they all settled down, “I lived in Chicago 
with my mother and brothers. I was the oldest 
boy, and my mother considered me the man of the 
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family. My own father died when I was a baby, 
and my stepfather died when my stepbrothers were 
quite young, so you see I didn’t have things very 
easy. We lived in a little house out on the prairie. 
It is part of State Street now, but then there were 
no houses near us and Chicago was not very large. 
My mother was an English woman, sturdy in 
spirit, but not very strong in body. When she first 
came to Chicago in 1833, there was little more there 
than Fort Dearborn and the 
Indians. She was afraid of 
nothing, and she made us 
boys understand that we need 
fear no one if we were honest.” 

‘‘Hurry up, Grandpa,’’ 
Gordon urged. 

“Well,” Grandfather went 
on, “we had a pretty hard 
time, my mother and I, get- 
ting bread for such a family. 
We had to save every penny. 
Although I was only twelve, 
I did all sorts of odd jobs to 
make money. I went to 
school, too, and I walked a long 
ways to get to the schoolhouse; 
the Jones school it was called. 
It was only a small log build- 
ing where all the children sat 
in one room—not much like 
the fine schools you go to 
now. 

“One day when each child 
was busy at his book we heard 
a great clatter outside. Be- 
fore our teacher could stop us 
we had all jumped up from 
our seats and hurried to the 
window. There in the school- 
yard were a lot of Indians on 
their ponies. You may be 
sure we were a frightened lot.” 

Here Grandfather’s feet 
came down from the stool, 
the girls slipped from his arms 
and he sat up straight, ready 
for action. 

“Well, by jinks, that was 
a pretty trying moment,’ Grandfather declared. 
“For just an instant no one spoke, then a little girl 
began to cry, another gave a scream, and our teacher, 
who was a fine young man, ordered quiet. Mean- 
while, I was taking a good look at those Indians. 
There were about a dozen close at hand, and more 
were galloping toward us. They gave some loud 
yells as they came. Those close at hand seemed to 
be holding a council, for they gathered in a little 
group, talking earnestly. They had red and yellow 
paint on their faces and long feathers hanging from 
their headdresses. 


‘Just then one big fellow spied me. He looked 
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at me long and very keenly, then gave a whoop. 
I was too frightened to move, but when he saw I 
stood perfectly still he smiled at me. By that 
time the teacher had made up his mind what to do.” 

“Grandpa, did they scalp you?” Gordon had 
heard as far as the whoop. His imagination did the 
rest. 

“No, son.’’ Grandfather laughed. ‘““They didn’t, 
but no one felt quite sure what they would do. Our 
teacher told us to go to our 
seats. ‘If the Indians come 
in,’ he ordered, ‘don’t act 
afraid. You know they live 
not many miles away—per- 
haps. they have come for a 
friendly visit. Have any of 
you a bite of lunch left? If 
so, we'll offer it to them.’ 

‘‘Now, my mother had 
baked the day before and had 
put a good supply of bread 
in my lunch. I had several 
big slices left. I took these 
to the teacher. Others offered 
apples and some had pieces 
of cake. In a minute we had 
a fairly good meal set out on 
the table. 

“The teacher called me to 
come to him. ‘Henry,’ he 
said, very low, ‘you are one of 
my big boys. I count on you 
to help. If the Indians come 
in and appear ugly I want 
you to slip out any way you 
can and call our nearest neigh- 
bor for help.’ He had hardly 
finished speaking when, with- 
out a knock, the Indians burst 
into the schoolhouse. 

“*T want perfect quiet,’ the 
teacher said in stern tones to 
the children. “You may open 
that window, Henry— it is 
warm in here.’ Although I 
wasn’t quite sure I felt he was 
giving me a way of escape, 
should I need to call help. 

“‘The Indians crowded into the little room, making 
a great noise. One fine big fellow, who seemed to be 
the chief, advanced toward the teacher, who cour- 
teously offered him a big red apple. This the 
Indian waved aside, but glancing down at the table 
he spied my generous slices of bread. He helped 
himself to one and ate it greedily, then he laughed 
and helped himself to another. By this time the 
others had ‘crowded up to the table, helping them- 
selves liberally to the food. One decided he wanted 
some bread, too, but just as he was about to pick 
up a slice, the chief gave him a rousing blow. 
Evidently the chief liked my mother’s bread. 
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“A bit of controversy followed. Every Indian 
wanted bread. One very highly-painted buck 
turned to a boy near him, demanding bread. The 
boy was frightened into speechlessness, but almost 
instantly recovering his wits he drew a fine knife 
from his pocket. The Indian took it with a great 
show of pleasure. This rather turned the tide, for 
the children gathered their trinkets to offer the 
Red Men. Brooches, rings and little chains went 
to the greedy Indians. 

“One little girl refused to 
take off a very pretty ring 
with a blue stone init. The 
chief put his great hand over 
hers. When she cried out 
it was too much for me. I 
forgot all caution. Springing 
to his side, I knocked his 
hand from hers, glaring in a 
rage at him. To my great 
surprise the chief, instead of 
being angry, appeared greatly 
pleased. He patted me on 
the head with grunts of ap- 
proval. Smiling, he took a 
bright feather from his long 
headdress and presented it 
to me. I found out after- 
wards that this was his way 
of showing me he admired 
my spirit, or rather bravery, 
as he saw it. 

“In a few moments they 
all clattered out as suddenly 
as they had come. They 
had eaten all our food and 
taken our trinkets, but~no 
one complained. I watched 
them from the window. Just 
before galloping off the chief 
turned and waved his hand 
at me, then doubled it and 
shook his fist vigorously: 
What did that mean? I won- 
dered, but was glad he was 
gone.” 

Grandfather’s listeners 
caught their breaths with 
sighs of relief and waited for him to continue. 

“Well, so far, so good,’ Grandfather resumed, 
once more putting his feet up comfortably on the 
stool. “I told my mother the whole tale. She 
didn’t half like it. ‘So the Indians are raiding again, 
son! I must keep a supply of bread on hand. That 
may satisfy them.’ 

“She said very little before the younger boys, but 
when they had gone to bed we talked it over. “You 
are a brave boy, Henry. If the Indians do come 
be careful not to anger them.’ She gave me one 
of her rare kisses and sent me to bed. 

“For several days we watched for the galloping 
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Indians. Mother kept a goodly number of fresh 
loaves in sight, while I stayed home from school 
to be near her in case of trouble. Just as we had 
begun to feel safe, they came. It was Saturday. 
Mother had baked eight fine loaves of bread, but 
better than these to us boys were the spicy cup 
cakes which were cooling on the kitchen table. 

“My mother understood the Indians pretty well. 
She might have driven them away as she had done 
before, but she wouldn’t risk 
offending them when we boys 
were home, so now she threw 
open the door, inviting them 
in. Before she could turn 
around or the Indians could 
enter, we boys grabbed those 
little cakes. ‘Put them in 
your pockets—quick!’ I 
whispered. 

‘‘Didn’t you get any, 
Grandpa?’’ George Thomas 
asked, anxious that Grand- 
pa should have had his share. 

“You bet I did,’’ Grand- 
father declared, laughing 
heartily. “I jammed one in 
each pocket. I shall never 
forget my mother’s face when 
she turned around to offer 
the bread to the Indians. 
There wasn’t a cake in sight. 
Her keen eyes followed some 
telltale crumbs. She knew 
at once we boys had rescued 
them. 

“There were five Indians. 
Mother gave each one a loaf 
of bread, leaving three for 
ourselves. As the Indians 
took the bread they nodded 
to Mother with gestures of 
satisfaction. Mother smiled, 
pointing towards the door 
while she urged them gently 
along. I was beginning to 
feel safe when one big fellow 
turned back. He glided to 
the table, grabbed the re- 
maining loaves, keeping one eye on us all the time, 
and had almost reached the door before Mother 
realized what he was doing. Though he moved 
quickly, Mother was quicker. She was so angry 
she knew no fear. 

“She jumped in front of the door with such a stern 
look of command that it made even the big Indian 
pause. ‘Put those back,’ she ordered. She could 
speak their language very well, so this fellow knew 
what she said. ‘I gave you each a loaf—you must 
leave these for my children,’ she told him. For an 
instant they stood facing each other, Mother 
determined, the Indian defiant. 
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“*Put that bread back,’ 
Mother commanded 
again. She didn’t 
move, but looked 
that big Indian 
right in the eye. 
By jinks, chil- 
dren, the Red 
Man put the bread 
back on the table, 
meek as a lamb! 
‘Go,’ Mother com- 
manded, stepping aside 
and pointing to the open 
door. With a grunt the Indian stalked out. 
I got a good look at him and ‘recognized the 
same fellow I had had my trouble with at 
the schoolhouse. 

“Mother shut the door, bolting it firmly. 
‘This will never do, boys,’ she declared. ‘They will 
come back every few days. We must find a hiding 
place for our food.’ 

“We were all a little shaky and glad to get to work 
at anything. By dusk we had the best hiding place 
you ever heard of. We had one table, fairly large, 
which was used for a dining table as well as a 
kitchen one. We took the top off, making under it 
a shallow compartment or drawer just deep enough 
to hold the bread. Then we put the top on small 
hinges. When it was down there was no sign of 
hinges or compartment. Mother was right, for 
only two days later the Indians came again.” 

Here little Lois snuggled closer to Grandfather 
and Priscilla crept within the shelter of his arm. 

“Gee, those were exciting times! I wish I had 
been there,” Billy exclaimed. 

‘They were exciting,’’ Grandfather resumed. “‘My 
mother was a brave woman. She loved Chicago 
and was ready to fight to make it a safe place for 
her family as well as for all others. Well, this time 
there were only three Indians. Our bread and 
some potatoes were safe in our hiding places. 

“The Indians came with a rush and a whoop. 
‘Don’t be frightened,’ Mother said reassuringly. 
‘They are doing that to scare us. Go right on with 
your work—lI will take care of them.’ I remember, 
though, that she took the gun down from its high 
pegs.” 

“The gun, Grandpa?” Wilma exclaimed. “Did 
Great-grandmother know how to shoot?” 

“Indeed she did, young lady, and every one around 
there knew she was a good shot. You live in a safe, 
secure country. Don’t ever forget that your own 
great-grandmother helped to make it so.” 

Every one was very quiet while Grandfather 
cleared his throat of the huskiness that would come 
when speaking of the bravery of his own dear 
mother. 

“Hurry, Grandpa! Those Indians will get away 
if you don’t!’ Gordon didn’t know why they all 
shouted with laughter. Every one felt better, though, 
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while Isabel drew the little 
fellow on her lap, re- 
gardless of her best 
dress. 
‘‘The Indians 
came in,” Grand- 
father continued, 
‘“*demanding 
bread. Mother 


TH ON ' said, ‘No!’ They 
NA ‘ 


began searching 
everywhere. Why, 
they even pulled our 

beds apart. Mother stood 
it as long as she could, then she 
ordered them to leave the house, and pointed 
the gun straight at them. They got out more 
quickly than they came in. The next time 
they were at the house the chief came with 
them, bringing Mother a present of wild game. 
From that time on they were her friends. 

“She decided that all must be taught to respect 
the American flag. She loved her flag with a passion 
you children know nothing of. We had one in our 
home, and it floated from our homemade staff on 
every occasion. ‘Henry,’ she said to me early one 
evening, ‘put your hat and coat on and come with 
me. We’re going to the schoolhouse.’ 

““*They’re having a meeting there,’ I ventured. 

“““T know that, young man,’ she responded with 
a snap in her eyes that meant business. 

So we set out. At the schoolhouse we found a 
gathering of representative men. They greeted 
Mother very cordially, offering her a seat up in 
front.” 

“TI thought women didn’t do public things in 
those days,”’ Bennett said. 

“They didn’t very often, son, but your Great- 
grandmother Elam was a very exceptional woman.” 

“Why don’t you call her Great-grandma Bennett?”’ 
Jack asked, puzzled over the strange name. 

“Don’t you remember I told you that Mother 
married again? Her name was Rachel Elam. I 
have upstairs a medal given to her as one of the 
oldest settlers of Chicago.” 

“Get it, Grandpa. We want to see it,” they all 
shouted at one time. 

So Grandfather went up to his treasure box and 
brought down the medal you see in the picture. It 
went from hand to hand, lovingly, reverently, every 
young face turned to Grandfather with a new 
understanding of his devotion to his country and 
his flag. Grandfather looked around at the sweet, 
earnest faces of his grandchildren, and when he 
spoke there was a ring in his voice, a sparkle in his 
eye, that thrilled every one of them. 

“You should have heard my mother’s speech that 
night, for the flag inspired her to speak to them. 
She stood before those men and urged that the 
American flag fly from every school building, not 
only in Illinois but also from every building in 

(Continued on page 721) 
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Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 
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» FALS*NAP THA 


* 4 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap...more 
even than just a naptha soap. It is un- 
usually good soap blended with plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha—two safe cleaners 
teamed together in one golden bar. 


That’s why it makes it so much easier 
to get the children’s clothes thoroughly 
and safely clean—why it lightens so much 
the everyday cleaning tasksabout the home. 
No wonder millions of women say, ‘‘Nothing 
can take the place of Fels-Naptha!”’ 


it dives axctra help 


Extra help that makes it easier to get 
cleaner, sweeter, whiter clothes! Extra help 
that makes washday easier on yourself— 
easier on your clothes! 


© Fels & Co. 


USE WATER of any temperature with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes 
with Fels-Naptha if you prefer. You are bound to get good 
results any way you use it. The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, no matter whether the water is cool, 
lukewarm, or hot—whether you use a washing machineoratub. also for spots, stains and general cleaning. 


Thousands of mothers who have tried all sorts of household 
soaps have come back to Fels-Naptha. They say that it saves 
time, saves work and saves their clothes. Prove it yours2if 
by getting a Golden Bar at your grocers today. Naptha 
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Protect Your Children's 
Health with #¥%& Biknit 


(can’t scratch) 


WONDERFUL new fabric is ‘“‘M” Bi-Knit—scientifically 
constructed with soft cotton on the inside for comfort and part 
wool on the outside for needed warmth. Yet it is only single thick- 
ness. It can't scratch or irritate tender 
skins. The cotton quickly absorbs exces- 
sive perspiration while the wool prevents 
too rapid evaporation, thus avoid- 
ing chills. It is sanitary and odor- 
less, being made from virgin 
cotton and wool. Doctors 
recommend it. 


Bi-Knit 


‘TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Sleepin¢ Garments 


do not lose their shape. They 
are made full size and neatly 
finished with strong smooth seams. 
Non-breakable rubber buttons, 


double soles in feet. Tuck the kiddies into bed in ‘“‘M” Bi-Knit Sleeping Garments and 


they will be more comfortable, will sleep better and be safe from chills, even if they 
should kick off the covers. 


Bi-Knit Infants’ Foldover Shirts 


MARK REG. U.S. PATE! 


allis heat rash and other skin irritations, keeping the body in a 
normal, healthy condition. So handy—on and off in a jiffy. The 
folds overlap high over the chest, giving utmost protection. 


If you cannot obtain “‘M”™ Bi-Knit Garments at your Dry Goods 
Store, write us direct for circular and prices. 


Other “‘M”™ Garments include practical ‘‘M™ waist union suits, plain union suits and 
separate garments for boys and girls. Also shirts and bands for infants—in cotton and 
part wool fabrics. You'll like the way they are made—full size, skillfully tailored, 
neatly finished, comfortable, long-wearing. 


The ‘“‘M™ trademark is a certainty of satisfaction in infants’ and 
children’s underwear. Ask for ‘‘M™ Garments at your Dry Goods Store. 
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Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘AX GARMENTS 


The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 
Infants’ Shirts and Bands,Childrens Waists,Union 
Suits, Waist Union Suits and Sleeping Garments 
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The third successtul year. 


Just like sitting at the throttle of 
the Twentieth Century Limited! 


et day at 2:45 P.M. the famous 
Twentieth Century Limited thun- 
ders outof Grand Central Station,New 
York, on its fast run to Chicago. When 
it nears acrossing, banjo signals glow 
to warning red. Automatic sema- 
phores guide it at every stage of its 
journey. “Danger ahead!” a signal 
warns suddenly. A touch of his hand, 
and the engineer stops the train. 
Another touch, and the train backs up. 

Youcan do all these things with your 
wonderful Ives Electric Train. The 
Ives express speeds around the track. 
Automatic Signal 333 flashes out the 
warning at the highway crossings, 
keeping the track clear (Safety First!) 
Signal 331 flashes to the engineer dan- 
ger or clear track, as the case may be. 


When Signal 331 flashes the red, 
press the button and the train stops. 
Press it again, and it backs up to the 
point of safety. Now the light flashes 
green. Press the button twice, and pro- 
ceed on your journey. How can you 
beat it for real good fun and realism! 


Every up-to-date feature 


Ives Trains have every device ever in- 
vented for making miniature trains 
just like their models, the famoustrans- 
continental flyers. The only differ- 
ence is in size! Most of these up-to- 
date features are Ives inventions. 
Many of them are found exclusively in 
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Ives Electric Reversing Locomotive 
Operated by Ives Push Button Control. 
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Press the button to stop—again to reverse. 


Ives Trains (the automatic banjo sig- 
nal, for example.) Only Ives has all 
these modern improvements. 


Ives locomotives have all kinds of 
power for pulling long trains at ex- 
press speed. All motors, even the 
smailest, are built with extreme care. 
Shining brass name and number plates 
make the cars and locomotives things 
of beauty. Ives transformers (which 
are power plants for amyelectric train) 
are the most inexpensive as well as 
the most efficient you can buy. 


You have a fascinating selection 
from the almost endless variety of 
passenger and freight cars, electric 
target signals and semaphore signals, 
tunnels, bridges, stations, etc. Prices 
range from the $1.50 mechanical train 
to the big, complete $50 electric outfit. 

Toy, department, electrical, hard- 
ware, and sporting goods stores sell 
Ives Trains. 


Biggest, most interesting Train 
Book for boys ever issued—FREE 


The 1926 Book of Ives Trains is the 
largest, mostcolor-full and fascinating 
book of miniature railways ever pub- 
lished. It has 44 pages, illustrated in 
full colors throughout and tells you 
everything you want to know about 
electric and mechanical trains. Mail 
the coupon today. 


THe Ives ManuracTuRING CorPORATION 


Established 1868 
Holland Avenue, Dept. A4, Bridgeport, Conn. 


[Safety First! | 


Ives Automatic Two- 
Light Target Signal 331 
(For any size track) 

It flashes red—it flashes green 
The prettiest signal ever seen 





Ives Automatic Bell- 
Light Banjo Signal 333 
(For any size track) 


Three automatic features 
in one. Ives is the only 
miniature railway that 
has this wonderful auto- 
matic banjo signal. ¥. 





THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Dept. A4, Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please mail me your FREE 1926 Book of Ives Trains, contain- 
ing 44 pages in full colors. 











X 


CHIP'S CHUMS 


BY MARJORIE BARROWS 


Chip’s chums were just hurrying home 
from a Thanksgiving pageant, dressed as a 
Puritan maiden and two Indians. Whoop- 
ee, how they coasted down Burn’s Hill! 


27%. 


The next thing they knew, old Unc Jed, 
who was passing, yanked them out. Then 
he invited them into his tinycottage, where 
they thawed out and sipped his cocoa. 


Ted’s best goose, Dick’s vegetables, and Betsy Ann’s homemade mince pie were p 


i ll tli tt 
Of course, they didn’t see the half-buried 
tree stumpintime. But the sled felt it, and 
turned a somersault, spilling one Puritan, 
two Indians and one dog into a deep drift. 


Somehow they couldn’t help noticing 
that Unc Jed’s dinner was just corn bread 
and salt pork. So later they packed him a 
sort of thank-you basket. 


acked 


in. Then while they hid, Chip himself gave the basket to the delighted old man. 
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By LOUISE E. DEW 


and spoil all our fun,” frowned 

Jack, his snub nose against the 
windowpane. 

“I think so, too,” echoed Jill. 

“Suppose we do something very 
interesting,’ suggested Mother smil- 
ingly. “I used to like.to make 
smoke prints rainy days.”’ 

“Is it like soap bubbles, Mumsy?” 
asked Jill eagerly. 

“Do you have to have a pipe?’ 
chimed in Jack, all interest now. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Mother. “All 
you need is a couple of big sheets of 
writing paper, lard and some leaves. ” 

“We'll go get the leaves, Mumsy, ” 
cried the children, scampering away. 

Jill gathered morning-glory, wis- 
taria and clematis leaves from the 
vines embowering the big piazza. 


[=n just horrid it had to rain 


Jack made a dash down the steps, 


soon returning with some lovely 
specimens of ferns. 

Mother had already cleared the 
living room table. 

“Now, we each grease a sheet of 
paper until it is shiny, but not 
greasy, said Mother, smearing the 
lard on the surface of the paper with 
a bit of cloth. “Now we light a 
candle, and hold the sheet of paper 
over it, just so, moving it about 
rapidly over the flame to prevent 
it from burning. It is now smoked 
as black as old Toby's face, and quite 
as shining, so we are ready.” 

The children watched their mother 
intently, following her instructions. 

“Remember, the secret of good, 
clear prints is not to have so much 
grease that it smears and not to 
smoke the sheet so much that the 
print will be gray. Practice helps!” 

“Mine is ready,” announced Jill. 

“‘Now, we can begin to use our 
printing press,’ smiled Mother. 
“This is probably the oldest form of 
flat printing in the world,” she went 
on, as she placed the leaves on the 


blackened sheets the children had. 

“You're laying yours down wrong, 
Jill,” said Jack. ‘Mother puts hers 
underside down.” 

“That's right. They print better 
that way. Now weare ready for the 
fresh white sheets—just like this— 
after which we press down on the 
leaves very gently, but firmly, with 
the tips of our fingers until every 
portion has been pressed against the 
black paper.” 

In another moment their mother 
lifted her top sheet carefully and 
removed the leaves. Then she laid 
the leaves, black side down on a 
fresh sheet with another fresh one 
over it, rubbing gently but steadily. 

‘Now, for the surprise! Let us 
each lift the white sheet over our 
leaves, remove the latter and see 
what we have traced.” 

“Why, Mumsy, it’s a drawing of 
a leaf, beautiful enough to frame.” 

“A real black and white print,” 
smiled Mother. 

“Jack's is the finest of all!” 

“Yes, ferns always come out 
beautifully. So do elm, dogwood, 
maple, and oak leaves. It is not so 
easy to print flowers.” 

“Why, Mumsy, that’s how leaves 
can print themselves,” Jack said 
thoughtfully. “I saw one on a flat 
rock the other day, just as if some 
one had drawn it there!” 

That's the idea,"* nodded Mother. 
“The rock was flat and the leaf had 
probably fallen on a wet day. Mother 
Nature did the rest.” 

“Let's make tally books, with the 
name and the date just as the 
Scouts do,” Jack suggested. 

“Goody, goody! And wecan each 
make Daddy a beautiful black and 
white print for his birthday present. 
I think rainy days are just lovely, 
Mumsy.” 

“So do I!" cried Jack, ‘‘when we 
make smoke prints!" 


JACK AND JILL MAKE SMOKE PRINTS 
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CRANBERRY JELLY 
By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of ‘ ‘Cooking Without Mother's Help,” 
Cook Book,” 


“Sewing Without Mother's Help, 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 


HANKSGIVING 
| time has come 
around again. It 
just doesn’t seem pos- 
sible, but look at your 
calender and see. Yes, 
we're right. This is the very month. Thank 
goodness, we have clear up to the very last Thursday 
to prepare for it! It’s such an important day in 
cooking-land and we must be good and ready. 
There are two things we will want to decide 
about that big day. First, where are we going to 
eat our dinner? And by “we,” of course, we mean 
your whole family. If you are eating at home 
you are lucky because then there will be a great 
many things you can do to help. If your family 
are going visiting for dinner, maybe you are going to 
Grandmother’s or an auntie’s house; so perhaps you 
can help some, too. Be sure to offer, for that will be a 
pleasant friendliness, even though you are not needed. 
And then, if you’re not needed (or 
maybe even if you are) you 
can help with the basket 
Mother sends to some 
needy family. It will 
be fun to make some 
goodies for them and 
to be sure you make 
them just as good 
and just as attractive 
as you could possibly 
make them for an 
honored guest in 
your own home. 
Packing a Thanks- 
giving basket is such 
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fun, both because it’s a jolly 
thing to do and because it is 
sure to bring so much joy when 
it is received. 

It would be very nice to look 
back in your notebook and see what you made last 
year. Maybe you would like to make some more 
stuffed dates; they were so good last year. If you 
are a new cook in the Child Life Kitchen, you don’t 
know about stuffed dates and we just haven't 
time to tell over again. So get the recipe from some 
Child Life friend or ask Mother if she can tell you 
where you can find how to make stuffed dates. 
Ten to one she’ll know the very place—if not for 
dates, at least for something similar. 

Oh, yes, and before Thanksgiving day, you must 
be sure you offer to help.clean silver and make 
place cards and sort table linen or do any of the 
nice home-y jobs that will have to be done before the 
big family dinner party. Cleaning silver for a party 
is such fun; you start with the silver all dark and 
funny looking and then, just with the magic of 
paste and rubbing, it comes out as shining and 
bright as new silver at a store. And one by one, as 
you polish and wash and shine and put away in 
cases, you can fairly see the silver 

pieces being glad to get 
brightened up for a holi- 
day. We think it’s 
Ss great fun and a very 
fine job for helpers 

as well. 

For our recipe 
this month, we have 
chosen a dish that is 
a necessary part of 
the dinner. And yet 
it can be made the 
afternoon before, if 
you like, for with 
turkey to roast and 
(Continued on page 729) 


“Junior 








THE TOY TOWN TATTLER 


By Alfred Wideman 


BIG TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


You're not a jaywalker, are you? 
You don’t cross the street in the 
middle of the block and thereby 
tease all the automobiles into hand- 
ing you a bang in the back, we hope. 
Seventy-six elephants, eleven 
wooden horses, and every dolly in 
Toytown did this very thing, how- 
ever, and the Toytown police de- 
partment decided to remedy the 
matter. They held a meeting 
which lasted all night long, all of 
them chewing gum vigorously to 
keep from losing consciousness. 

After much arguing and no de- 
cisions, one of the toy policemen 
fell asleep, the gum dropped out 
of his mouth, and he woke up sud- 
denly and sat on the gum, which 
provoked loud laughter on the 
part of the other policemen. While 
the gang was pulling the unfor- 
tunate one off his chair, one of the 
force, who had been silent up to 
that moment, suddenly discovered 


his voice, right behind his left- 
hand tooth. 

Stop!" he bellowed in a ter- 
rible tone. “I have the answer to 


the whole problem. I may have 
flat feet, but my brain works just 
the same. Ask no questions! Fol- 
low me! He waved his club 
wildly and rushed from the room, 
followed by his puzzled brothers, 
on whose chests the silver stars 
resembled comets as they dashed 
through the town. At Main Street 
the crazy parade stopped, right in 
the middle of the block. 

“Now,” cried he with the flat 
feet,” spit out your gum here, 
right in the middle of the street. 
One two three!” Each 
and every man waved good-bye 
to his wad of gum, with tear- 
stained faces and much civic pride, 
whereupon the entire force hid 
behind neighboring bushes to watch 
the result. 

If you read the papers, you 
probably know already that the 





plan worked like a charm. There 
came the inevitable dawn, and 
with it came the seventy-six jay- 
walking elephants, the eleven 
wooden horses, and every dolly in 
Toytown; and all of them, seeing 
the chewing gum all over the middle 
of the street, and not wishing to 
encounter any with their rubber 
heels, walked directly to the corner 
and crossed the street properly. 
As a consequence, the policeman 





vas neat! Improve 
Yr appearance with 
Jinkybink’s Elephants’ 


Eyebrow Brushes 








with the fallen arches is an official 
hero. His statue, carved out of 
laundry soap, is erected in Squirrel 
Square directly opposite the insane 
asylum. On his birthday nobody 
works. He solved the Toytown 
traffic problem. 


POETRY 


There wuzza li'l mouse 
Who lived inna house. 
House was made o' cheese, 
Mouse was at his ease, 
Never had to shop 

For a lollypop. 

Mousie ate the housie. 
Now housie lives in mousie! 


WEATHER 


Heavy storm of gumdrops ex- 
pected. Place open bags in front 
yards before retiring. Steady 
winds from electric fans in south- 
west. 
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Price 4, Gumdrops 


HEN WRITES LETTERS WITH 
CLAW FOR TOYS 


Did you ever number among 
your friends or acquaintances an 
old hen stenographer? It is highly 
fitting, as you know, for a hen 
to earn her living in that manner. 
Now, an elephant stenagrapher 
would be nothing but a clumsy 
joke, while a horse would make 
even more of a fool of himself at 
the job, whereas a hen doesn't 
even have to chase up a pen. She 
can dip the very toes with which 
she was hatched right in the ink, 
and write beautifully with her 
claws when she isn’t busy scratch- 
ing for worms for her breakfast or 
her dinner. 


In Toytown there lives a very 
wise enamelled tin hen named 
Cluckcookie Pinkybeak. Mrs. 
Pinkybeak is no booby hen. She 
writes well, knows that she does, 
and makes money with her talent. 
We have stood by and watched her 
earn fifteen jellybeans, eleven bone 
buttons, and seven bottle openers 
within the limits of an_ hour. 
Cluckycookie has a_ beautifully 
furnished office on Eggyleggy Street, 
said office consisting of an inverted 
dishpan propped up on. bricks. 
On the outside of the dishpan is 
pasted a sign which reads: *‘Clucky- 
cookie’s Coop.” (Reading _ it 
aloud sounds more like a bad case 
of hiccoughs than anything else, 
doesn't it?) 

The main part of Cluckycookie’s 
work consists of writing love letters 
from sentimental monkeys to apple- 
cheeked and pear-headed dollies. 
The clever hen earns many an 
honest jellybean, however, by sign- 
ing eggs laid by other hens. It is, 
of course, a source of great pride 
for a hen to have all her eggs signed 
with her maiden name, and Clucky- 
cookie does a perfectly proper job 
for all of them, dotting her t's 
and crossing her i's, just as well as 
a regular college graduate would 
do it. 
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Books that are a part of childhood 


Here are books that should be within easy reach 
upon every nursery bookshelf 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Ir these verses, the author speaks for all children of the things which interest them,— 
of the wind in the trees, of the golden sand on the shore, of the swing by the garden wall. 
This is an unusually appealing edition with its ten color plates and numerous black and 
white drawings by Ruth Mary Hallock. Price $1.50. 


THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE 
By Dinah Maria Mulock-Craik 


This story of the sad, little prince who was impris- 
oned in a great tower on a lonely plain but who finally 
escaped and became a great king is a juvenile classic 
whose popularity never wanes. With richly colored 
illustrations by Hope Dunlap. Price $1.50. 


THE MERRYMAKERS 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


When all the gay people who live in Mother Goose 
rimes travel out together on a holiday jaunt it is indeed 
a merry time as the delighted, young reader of these 
verses will soon discover. The pictures in color by 
James McCracken are as entertaining as the verses 
themselves. Price $1.25. 


THE PIED PIPER 
By Robert Browning 


It is long since the piper lured away the children of 
Hamelin Town but the lilt of his piping still lives in 
this fine narrative poem which brings children instantly 
under its rainbow spell. The illustrations by Hope 
Dunlap are of unusual appeal. Price $1.50. 


THE MUFFIN SHOP 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


Among the customers who came to the Muffin Man’s 
shop in Pudding Lane were many persons of great 
renown in the nursery, including Little Bo-Peep, Jack 
and Jill, and others equally charmiag. Rollicking 
verses relate their adventures which are cleverly pic- 
tured by Hope Dunlap. Price $1.25. 


RAND MSNALLY books are edited in scholarly 
manner, illustrated by well-known artists and 
printed with the best craftsmanship known in 
book-making. These books are for sale in all 
bookshops. If unable to obtain them locally, send 
the amount plus 7 cents postage. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. K-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog, Books for Boys and Girls and Guide for 


Selection. 
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Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library, 


Into my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin 

That time cannot take 
Nor thief purloin. 

Oh, better than the minting 
Of a gold-crowned king 

Is the safe-kept memory 

Of a lovely thing. 


—Sara Teasdale. 


AVE you ever tried to select the ten volumes 
that you would take with you if you were 
going to be wrecked on a desert island? If 

you have not, do it now. Perhaps, you know already 
something of the difficulties which would face you. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott imagined the experience and found it 
quite bewildering. Perhaps the books that you would 
take this year are not the ones that you would have 
taken last year and you may choose another ten next 
year. The books would not be the same, if you were 
to be there as long as Robinson Crusoe, that they would 
if you were to be there only three months. “It would 
take me so long to choose,” says orie very pert reader, 
“that I should miss the boat and not get wrecked.”’ 

While no book that will not improve by reading again 
and again deserves to be read at all, it is not one book, 
or ten books, that we want but a caseful. The trails 
in bookland cross and recross. 
friends clasps hands with other books, soon we have 
a chain of everlasting friends that will not fail us. As 
we browse and wander wherever our choice directs, we 
are sure, sooner or later, to find a gate that will lead 
us into an enchanted land. An immortal book—one 
that once read stays by us—is one from which we never 
quite free ourselves. I think Mary in Mrs Ewing’s 
story, ‘“Mary’s Meadow,” had such a tapestry of memo- 
ries, for she says, ‘Some books put things into your 
head with a sort of rush!” 

There is no chart and compass for your voyages 
into bookland. Choose your companions according 
to your own inclination; read what interests you; and 
then, having made your friends, ask them to live in 
your home with you. A book which you own grows 


familiar and becomes a part of your world. Your own 
library will travel with you from delight to delight. 
It knows the adventures in the world behind you, it 
has been your companion in the world at your feet, 





Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California 





If each of our book: 


and it will bring you something gloriously new in the 
world of your dreams. 


FEASTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS — 
JOLLY PICTURE BOOKS 


‘*Books that can be held in the hand, and carried to the 
fireside are the best after all.”—Samuel Johnson. 


ABC Book- - - - - - = = = = = Charles B. Falls 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Brownie Books - - - - - = = = - - = Palmer Cox 
CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Circus and All About It - - - = - - - Elmer Boyd Smith 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 


Complete Version of Three Blind Mice - - John W. Ivimey 
FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Four and Twenty Toilers- - - - - - - Edward V. Lucas 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S, INC., NEW YORK 


Little Mother Goose - - - Illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Peter Patter Book - - - - - - - - Leroy F. Jackson 
RAND McNALLY & ‘COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Poppy Seed Cakes- - - - - - = = Margery Clark 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Seashore Book - - - - - - Elmer Boyd Smith 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN. & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Soldier Boy - - - - - - - - - = - = Felicite LeFevre 
GREENBERG, INC., NEW YORK 


Tailor and the Crow - - - - - Leslie Brooke 
FREDERICK WARNE & “COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Tale of Mr. Tootleoo.- - - - - Bernard and Elinor Darwin 
NONESUCH PRESS, LONDON 


Tale of the Little Toys - - - - - - - Agnes Huck 
SAMUEL GABRIEL SONS & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Tom Thumb and Other Old-Time Fairy Tales - - - 
Edited by Katharine ia Bates 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Under the Window - - - - - - - Kate Greenaway 
FREDERICK WARNE & “COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ANIMATED ANIMALS 


The distinct personalities of animals often make them the 
principal characters in children’s books. Here is celebrated 
that rare fellowship and rich sympathy which may exist between 
a child and his animal friend. 


Castle Blair - - - - - - - Flora L. Shaw 
LITTLE, BROWN & ‘COMPANY. BOSTON 


Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen -  Felicite LeFevre 
MACRAE-SMITH COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Wonderful Cats 


Edited by John Ruskin 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Dog of Flanders - - - - - - = Louise dela Ramee 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Just So Stories- - - - ~ - - - = Rudyard Kipling 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
(Continued on page 714) 
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ooks are the Keys to Magic Portals 


THE LIGHT PRINCESS. 
By George MacDonald. IIl. by 
Dorothy P. Lathrop. (Little 
Library) Ages 6-8. $1.00. 


“She floated in perfect comfort 
and satisfaction as was testi- 
fied by her peals of merry 
laughter.” 


Here is just the right book to read aloud? It is all about the princess who was so light that she weighed 
nothing at all. Of course she was bewitched, and though she laughed and laughed, yet she never smiled. 
Her story is funny and sad, and strange and true. Just look at some of the chapter headings — What! 
No Children? — Won't I Just!— She ‘t Be Ours— Where Is She? — Try a Drop of Water — Hiss! 
The pictures seem to grow with the famous story. They have all of its magic and humor. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By John THE SONS OF KAI: The Story the Indian Told. By 
Ruskin. Ill. by Mary Lott Seaman. (Little Library) Ages Henry Beston. Ill. by Don Dickerman. (Little Library) 
6-8. $1.00. Ages 8-10. $1.00. 

This famous story tells how the “‘black” brothers lost the Here is a legend of the Navahos, come down from the 
treasure of the valley by their selfishness and avarice, and days when the Indian people lived in cliff dwellings. It tells 
how the good little brother, through love, won what they of —— boys whose father was a god, who were stolen and 

tai Chital put into a cave during a 
: terrific thunderstorm. To 
how Southwest 











win back their health and 
Wind, Esquire, safety,.they had to serve 
the Hopis, and the story 
tells of their labors and 
their triumph over hos- 
tile men and gods. The 
story takes place in the 
beautiful, wild country of 
the Navahos, where the 
author has traveled and 
met the Indians. It is a 
story full of color, excite- 
ment, adventure. 


befriended little 
Gluck, and how 
he met the King 
of the Golden 
River. The many 
line drawings 
are done in color 
which contrast 
richly with the 
type. 





Happy Tales About Modern Girls 


MARY AND MARCIA, PARTNERS. By Helen Cady Forbes. 


Ill. by Harrie Wood. Ages 10-14. $2.00. 


Marcia was earning money by the eemrgmeied of tag-tying, in order to help her brother go to college. 
This meant shouldering a large burden. ary, always well taken care of, developed no end of dash and 
daring when allowed to share Marcia’s problem. The brother's invention of a tag-tying machine, the 


excitement of his perfecting it, the heroism of the girls when it is stolen, make a good plot. 
the-time™ story will leave girls with several new things to think about. 


This “‘pass- 
In it character, adventure, 


mystery, and achievement are mixed with the right literary touch for younger girls. 


SCHOOL KEEPS TO-DAY. By Margaret Ashmun. 
$1.75. 


Ada C. Williamson. 


Ill. by 





“No School To-morrow” told the story of a little girl on 
her summer vacation. This new book of the same little girl 
tells about her adventures during the rest of the year, in 
school as well as out of it. It tells all about what a country 
child does in the fall and wintertime. Her adventures with a 
Jack O'Lantern, the excitement of the ‘‘burning fiery furnace” 
in the little house, all the excitement and adventure of help- 
ing mother keep house are put down with Miss Ashmun’s fine 
power and charm. The book ends with one of the most joy- 
ous descriptions of coasting in the starlight that has ever 
been written. 


HE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Ask for the new catalog of Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls 





LITTLE GIRL 
BLUE 
By BETH A. RETNER 
How a little girl of the 
circus found that the world 


was pretty nice after all. 
8 to 12. $2.00 


FATHER’S GONE 
A-WHALING 
By ALICE CUSHING GARDINER 
and NANCY CABOT OSBORNE 
A thrilling story of Nan- 
tucket in the great days of 
the whaling fleets a hundred 
years ago. 7to12. $2.00 


TUCKAWAY 
HOUSE 
By CHARLOTTE B. JORDON 
The Deanelets—a delight- 
ful family of seven girls— 
and how they amused them- 
selves in their house in 


Maine long years ago. 8 
to 12. $1.75 


WHEN GRANNY 
WAS A LITTLE 
GIRL 
By A. E. P. SEARING 
The Hudson fifty years 
ago, and the games the child- 


ren used to play on its banks. 
8 to 12. $2.00 


CHILD LIFE 


for Boys and Girls 
from Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LITTLE MACHINERY 
By MARY LIDDELL 


Story and pictures of a gay mechanical 
imp—the first picture book for the modern 


child. $2.00 


TALES OF LAUGHTER 


A gorgeous new edition of these favorite 
and classic stories, illustrated by Elizabeth 


MacKinstry. $3.50 


THE TIRED TROLLEY CAR 
By BETH A. RETNER 


Wise, witty and amusing stories for the fairy 
tale age by the author of “That’s That.” 
Illustrated. $2.00 


CHI-WEE AND LOKI 
By GRACE MOON 


The little Indian girl and her Navaio 
friend have all sorts of new adventures. 


Illustrated. 7 to 12. $2.00 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE CIRCUS 
By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 


What a real boy really saw behind the scenes 
of the greatest show on earth. Illustrated. $1.50 


ETIQUETTE, JR. 
By MARY CLARK and MARGERY QUIGLEY 
If you want to be polite always in all ways, 


keep this book around to remind you how. 


11 and on. $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y., Dept. Ch. L. 11 


Please send me your complete catalog of books for boys 
and girls. 


November, 1926 


TAXIS AND 
TOADSTOOLS 
By RACHEL FIELD 
If you live in the city or 
the country, you’ll find poems 


you specially like in this book 
full of lovely drawings. $2.00 


CALIFORNIA 
FAIRY TALES 
By MONICA SHANNON 
The stories are charming, 
and the pictures by C. E. 
Millard will delight you. 
An all around beautiful 
book. $2.50 


IN THE BEGIN- 
NING 
By LADY EVA ERLEIGH 
A very first history story 
book for very little persons. 


$2.00 


AN ALPHABET 
FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 

By RACHEL FIELD 
A rhyme and a drawing 


for every letter makes it easy 
to learn all twenty-six. 75c¢ 


» 
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ANCY HAMMOND noticed 
that the invitation was signed 
‘by Richard and _ Barbara 
Tevis; then she glanced at the notation on the 
other side of the card. “‘O-o-o-h!” she squealed, 
“‘we’re to wear costumes—book costumes, too!” 

When she ran over to Dorothy Gray’s, she found 
that Dorothy had received an invitation, too, and 
was already rummaging through an old trunk up 
in the attic, hunting for a costume. ‘‘What book 
character are you going to represent?’ she asked. 

“Queen Titania, if I can find my fairy dress.” 

“‘Mother will have to make my costume,” said 
Nancy. “I believe I’ll go as ‘Heidi.’” 

That was how it happened that a very quaint and 
demure little Swiss girl and a very lovely, golden- 
haired fairy queen stepped from Mr. Hammond’s 
automobile at seven o’clock the Thursday of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, 
in front of the 
Trevis home. 

Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian met 
them at the door 
--and these two 
turned out to be 
none other than 
Dick and Bab. 
Here the girls 
received little 
black masks to 
wear, a pad of 
paper, on which 
were written the 
numbers, one to 
thirty, with a fair- 
ly wide space be- 
tween each num- 
ber. Then the 
chums were each 
given a number, 
printed in black 
ink on a card 
about four inches 
square; and these 
they pinned on the 
front of their 
dresses. 

A bugle sounded 


If you would have adventures 
And go on a booky lark, 

Be waiting Thursday at our door, 
When twilight turns to dark. 
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THE BOOK FOLKS’ 
MASQUERADE 


By FRANCES NEALE 


and little Jack Tevis, dressed 
as a page and looking as 
though he had come out of 
a King Arthur book, appeared and led them to the 
curtained doorway of the long living room. 

Here, everybody looked as though they had just 
stepped down from a children’s bookshelf. Robin- 
son Crusoe walked past with Jo March; and Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Alice in Wonder- 
land strolled up and down with their arms around 
each other. Long John Silver and Huckleberry 
Finn were listening to King Arthur over in the 
corner, and from the way they laughed, King Arthur 
must have been telling a very funny story. Ali 
Baba chatted with Hans Brinker, and Dr. Dolittle 
showed his pet monkey to Mother Goose. 

“That must be Bill Worthington,” Dorothy 
whispered to her chum. ‘“He’s the only boy in 
town with a pet 
monkey. I wonder 
whom he is sup- 
posed to repre- 
sent.” 

“Dr. Dolittle, I 
imagine,” Dorothy 
answered, “andthe 
monkey must be 
Chee-Chee.”’ 

There was no 
more time for talk, 
for Dick Tevis 
climbed on a chair 
and clapped his 
hands for order. 
All the children 
had arrived by 
this time and he 
began to explain 
the guessing con- 
test that would 
follow. Every boy 
and girl there wore 
adifferent number, 
and the guests 


— i t mR were to try to 


\ 


guess who each 
person really was 
and what book 
character he repre- 
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sented. They were to write, first, the book name 
and then the real name, opposite the proper number 
on their pads of paper. 

Then the fun began. It was much easier, some- 
times, to guess the real name of a person than the 
name of the character he was supposed to be. Not 
that the costumes weren’t well worked out—they 
were, every one of them! But while you might 
recognize a boy you knew at school by his voice or 
by the way he walked across the room, you weren’t 
likely to know what book person he was unless you 
had read the book. 

Of course, it was against the rules of the game to 
help one another with hints, and at the end of 
fifteen minutes, Dick rang a bell and the pads were 
turned over to Mrs. Tevis. After going through 
them, she found that Nancy Hammond had the 
highest score, and gave her a book for a prize. By 
a queer coincidence, the book was “Heidi,’’ which 
made Nancy very happy because, although the book 
was one of her favorites, she had never owned a copy. 
Now she knew she could dip into its pages again 
and again, instead of waiting her turn for it at the 
public library, and that she could spend an after- 
noon in the Swiss moun- 
tains any time she 
wished. 

After that they weut 
to the big attic, where 
Mrs. Tevis had fixed 
up a stage at one end 
and had arranged chairs 
in rows for the audience. 
The guests took turns 
in furnishing the enter- 
tainment. Peter Pan 
gave his shadow dance, 
and the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin played a solo 
on his flute. Toby Tyler 
performed on the tra- 
peze that hung sus- 
pended from the rafters. 
Of course, the boys and 
girls had seen him do 
these stunts before, be- 
cause Jimmy. Holman 
was just about the 
cleverest acrobat in Maxwell School; but his per- 
formance seemed much more miraculous to-night 
because he wore his Toby Tyler clothes. 

Bill Worthington, as Dr. Dolittle, had his pet 
monkey perform; and Dick introduced Rex, his own 
dog, as Beautiful Joe, and showed off all his tricks. 
As a matter of fact, Rex was a much happier dog 
and friskier than Joe had been; but Dick explained 
this by saying, ‘‘ Well, you’ve read the sequel, haven’t 
you—‘ Beautiful Joe’s Paradise’? I guess Joe was 
happy enough then—it was an awfully nice heaven 
he went to.” 

Then came the funniest stunt of all—a tournament 
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in which Don Quixote and Ivanhoe competed for the 
prize which Queen Titania was to bestow upon the 
winner. 

Dorothy took the throne which had been arranged 
for her on the stage, and the two knightly con- 
testants entered and bowed low before her. The 
children noticed that each boy wore a high, pointed 
cap, with little bells fastened to its tip, and that 
the caps were held securely on their heads by means 
of a little band beneath their chins. Ivanhoe’s bells 
were deep-toned, while Don Quixote’s were shrill. 
Each knight carried a flat strip of cardboard, covered 
with tinfoil to look like a sword,: but so light as to 
be harmless. 

Each player tried to strike the other boy’s cap in 
order to make the bells ring. At the same time he 
had to be constantly on the defense to protect his 
own cap and hold his head so still, while he parried 
and gave blows, that he wouldn’t set his own bells 
to jingling. It wasn’t an easy thing to do, but it 
was an amusing sight to see the two boys trying to 
give and ward off blows, holding their bodies per- 
fectly rigid the while. Now the sharp, shrill tingle 
of Don Quixote’s bells rang out, and now the fuller, 
deeper notes of Ivan- 
hoe’s. At the end of 
ten minutes the children 
voted and decided that 
Don Quixote had played 
the better game, and 
Queen Titania bestowed 
on him a copy of ““Treas- 
ure Island.” 

Marylyn Kanter who 
had come as the doll in 
“The Lonesomest Doll” 
gave a slow, machine- 
like dance and sang a 
clever, jerky, little song. 
After that they all 
danced to the music 
furnished by the Pied 
Piper, and had cocoa 
and sandwiches, and 
candy, served from a 
regular circus booth by 
Toby Tyler. Each guest 
had been given some 
cardboard money, and they paid for their refresh- 
ments, as at a sure-enough circus. 

“*T wish Children’s Book Week came once a month 
instead of once a year, if we always had parties like 
that,” said Dorothy, as she snuggled down beside 
her chum in the back seat of Mr. Hammond’s 
car, on the way home. 

Nancy laughed. “It does come, not once, but 
four times a month. Every week is Children’s 
Book Week if you want to read.” 

She was right, too, for every good book you 
read is a party in itself, you know, and often lots 
more fun. 
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WHO’S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


SEPTEMBER COLOR 
CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Quail or Bob White. 


Color: Reddish 


brown plumage, with markings of black, 
white and buff on its speckled jacket. 


WINNERS 


KATHERINE COLLIER, 405 S. Elm St., 
Denton, Tex., age 11. 


ELIZA OTI, 123 S. Virgil Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif., age 6. 


RICHARD MASTIN, 122 Bartle Ave., 
Newark, N. Y., age 0. 


BILL JACKSON, 3206 Avenue R, Gal- 
veston, Tex., age 6. 


SPECIAL MENTION 


Joanna Carpenter 
Joyce Davis 
Mary E. Shaw 
Ruth Davie 
Lucile Groves 

ack Long 

leanor Swanson 
Bertha Golden 
Gladys Smith 
Florence Fahrig 
Gretchen Feldmann 


Dorothy Sparks 
Nona Ferrell 
Virginia Dessar 
David Wilson 
Harold Hawkins 
Cherelynda Easter 
Cornelia Aldridge 
Beth Howe 

Isabel Holderman 
Howard Jacobsen 
Glenn Ester Dill 


Mary Tuttle 
HONOR ROLL 


Margie B. Atkinson 
Melba Alexander 
Marjorie Andres 
Lorraine Aixier 
Warren W. Ache 
Rita Atlas 
Phyllis Anderson 
Sam Atlas 
Beryl Alford 
Mary E. Allen 
Anna Allison 
Maxine Alward 
Margaret Barnes 
Mary E. Back 
Hope Best 
David Bradt 
acqueline Bertles 
lizabeth Billups 
F. Naiade Balano 
Ruth Barnes 
Nancy Bedell 
Margaret Bailey 
Mary D. Burgoon 
Julian Brookshire 


Nancy Blake 
rton Browne 
Lillian Borcherding 
Adrienne Briggs 
Mimo Brasher 
Mary Louise Black 
Natalie Bussey 
osephine Blunk 
lizabeth Bakhans 
Bernice Binger 
Louise Braxton 
Adelia Bauer 
Gertrude Brox 
H. B. Byrd, Jr 
Betty Briscoe 
Elizabeth Bronson 
Oza H. Bell 
Rebecca Brown 
Delia Bracker 
Arnold Barkemeyer 
Margaret Bundren 
Nancy Bradley 
ohn Breckenridge 
irginia Baker 
Winifred Boyer 
Helen J. Branch 
oyce Bancroft 
leanor Bailey 
Ruth Barker 
Charlotte Boyer 
Minne E. Boylan 
ris Beaman 
Sammie Cunningham 
Lois Clugston 
Mary Cornett 
Lucile Cochrun 
Virginia Cunningham 
Elizabeth Callison 
Mary Clinch 
Ruth Cawthon 
Patricia Crusinberry 


Constance Cocking 
Mary L. Cherrington 
Anna V. Cobb 
Lillian Cabell 
Dorothy A. Chandler 
Peggy p 
Sally Childress 
Ann Elizabeth Cone 
Gratia Coombs 
George E. Cortwright 

anet Charles 

leanor M. Campbell 
Zelma Chapman 
Archibald Commeskey 
Aldea Caron 
Virginia D. Culbreath 
Miriam Carlson 
Ruth M. Clark 
Marjorie Catlin 
Lilly Cartier 
Lucile D. Carr 
Mary C. Clarke 
Frances Coe 
Katharine Carlson 
Agnes A. Capron 
Mercedes A. Connolly 
Iona Cole 
La-Reeta Claisette 
Betty Cross 
Hilda Carmichael 

uanita Chapman 

rothy Clough 

Helen Chandler 
Betty Courtney 
Diana Church 
Eleanor Clark 
Chilene Crouch 
Virginia Durand 
Rosalind Dean 
Virginia Dangler 
Walter Dealey 
Harry H. Dickson 
Helen Doane 

ustine Donnelly 

rothy Dennett 

Mildred L. Davis 
Virginia Dunson 
Mary Ss 
Lucille De Voe 
Ellen Donaldson 
Ruth Dickerson 
ae Downs 

irginia Doctor 
Mildred Dutton 
Ilan Darrah 
Charles P. Davis 
Richard Dalebohn 
Alma Dreybus 
} ‘ ilard 
Cary! Dewoody 
Marjorie Daesch 
Constance Dolan 
Shirley De Bow 
Frances Ekstadt 
Sallie Edelen 
Harriet Earle 
Pauline Ellsworth 
Marion Eberly 


(Continued on page 707) 


America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich li- 
brary of the most carefully selected material to help 
mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very little children—and such stories are the 
hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full 
of just the right suggestions for games and occupations to 
answer adequately the cry of ‘‘What can we do now, mother?” 
A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely in- 
teresting to your children, the everyday things of life that every 
child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonder- 
fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading 
experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children 
of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume 
of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in 
these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the 


five volumes to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a 
week at your leisure, free. 


Send No Money—Send This Coupon NOW! 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarien Children's Hour. If they are not just 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, 
or, if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 



















MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: [live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 


make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


The Home 

“November is really a very busy 
month,” said Miriam, “in spite of 
the grayness and the falling leaves 
and the dull, drab days the poets 
like to talk about.” 

“Huh,” said Bill, “what’s drab 
about November, I’d like to know? 


of those first homes built in the 
wilderness more than three hundred 
years ago.” 

“You mean by the Pilgrims, don’t 
you?” asked Miriam. ‘I guess if it 
hadn’t been for them, our homes 
wouldn’t be the safe, comfortable 
places they are now.” 





well as in the pleasures, and, there- 
fore, those boys and girls had a love 
for their crude, little log houses that 
few of us have ever felt.” 

“Do you mean that because they 
helped to gather the harvest and chop 
the wood for the fires and learned to 
mend and cook and sew, that they 


There’s Armistice Day, and 
Children’s Book Week, and 
the birthdays of several 
famous people to celebrate 
and—why, there’s Thanks- 
giving! There’s nothing 
drab about that, unless it’s 
the day after,’”’ he finished 
with a grin. 

Miss Bradley, the coun- 
sellor for the Brocton Good 
Citizens’ League, joined in 
the laugh, for every one 
there knew how much Bill 
liked to eat. Then, when 
the last titter had died away, 
she asked, ‘‘ How would you 
like to take ‘The Home’ as 
our subject for November?” 

“We'd like it fine,”’ said 
David, ‘‘only—well, we 
would like to help in the 
school Armistice Day pro- 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


N THE name of God Amen! We whose names are 

underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, etc., have undertaken for the glory of God 
and the advancement of the Christian faith, and honor 
of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first 
colony in the northern parts of Virginia; do by these 
presents, solemnly and mutually in the presence of 
God and of one another covenant and combine our- 
selves together in a civil body politic for our better 
ordering and preservation, and furthermore of the ends 
aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute 
and frame just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions, and offices from time to time, as shall be 
thought most mete and convenient for the general good 
of the colony; unto which we promise a!l due submis- 
sion and obedience. In witness whereof we have 
hereunto subscribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 
11th of November, in the year of the reign of our 
sovereign Lord, King James of England, France, and 
Ireland, the Eighteenth, and of Scotland the Fifty- 
fourth, Anno Domini, 1620. 





appreciated and enjoyed 
their homes more, poor as 
they were in comparison 
with ours?’’asked Elizabeth. 

“That’s it exactly,’ Miss 
Bradley answered. “But I 
believe that you members 
of the Good Citizens’ 
League have already begun 
to learn that secret—that 
our enjoyment of anything 
is always in proportion to 
our responsibility.” 

If the fathers and mothers 
were surprised, in the days 
that followed, because the 
yards were raked so smooth- 
ly or because the dishes were 
dried so regularly or because 
the errands were run so 
cheerfully, they gave no 
sign. But they did show 
their appreciation of the 





gram.” 

“And we would like to prepare 
some Thanksgiving baskets for needy 
families,’’ Elizabeth added. 

“Of course,’”’ said Miss Bradley. 
“But I mean to make our everyday 
activities center on the home. I 
think we should do that in honor 


“You're right,”’ said Miss Bradley, 
“but do you realize that in spite of 
hardships and discomforts and make- 
shift methods of housekeeping, just 
what splendid, ideal homes those 
Pilgrim children had? One reason 
was that every member of the family 
shared in the duties of the home as 
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many little things the members of the 
league were doing. As for the boys 
and girls themselves, they found that 
Miss Bradley was right. Never had 
their homes seemed so dear to them 
—and never had they appreciated 
them quite so much—as when they 
were helping to make them beautiful. 
(Continued on page 712) 
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HELEN LOUISE AND THE GYPSIES 


HERE was a gypsy 
encampment down 
by Darrow’s brook. 
Helen Louise discovered it when she passed with 
White Spot, her dog. 

White Spot growled when he went past and a 
great big black and tan dog came dashing out, bark- 
ing deeply. White Spot and Helen Louise ran as 
fast as they could, and when they got to the back 
garden they threw themselves down on the grass 
and panted. 

The black and tan dog hadn’t been so awfully 
big, but he had seemed so to Helen Louise and White 
Spot because Helen Louise was only a little girl and 
White Spot was a puppy. 

“Helen Louise! Get up off the grass and come 
into the house at once!’’ called her mother from the 
kitchen window. 

Helen Louise jumped up off the grass and looked 
down at her short white skirt to see if there were 
any grass stains on it. Fortunately, there weren’t 
any. She wished that she could sit on the grass as 
much as she wanted to sometime. 

She knew that if she wasn’t tidy her mother would 
soon make her so; and like lots of little girls I know 
she didn’t see the importance of being tidy. 

“I’m coming, Mother,’”’ Helen Louise said, walk- 
ing very sedately across the lawn and hoping her 
mother wouldn’t notice how red her face still was 
from running away from the big black and tan dog. 

But, of course, her mother saw at once that she 
had been running and asked her why she had been, 
and where she had spent the morning. 

“Away from a big black and tan dog. He jumped 
out at White Spot and me when we were down at 
Darrow’s brook,” she answered. 

“There are gypsies camping there,” her mother 
said. ‘Don’t go down there alone again.” 

But before Helen Louise had time to promise, 
two beautifully dressed gypsies came to the back 
door, and Helen Louise’s mother went to ask them 
what they wanted. 

Perhaps it was because she hadn’t had time to 
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Author of ‘‘/n the Shadows of the Skyscapers™ 


promise her mother that 
she wouldn’t go down to 
Darrow’s brook again, that 
Helen Louise forgot all about her mother’s telling 
her not to go there again. She was usually quite a 
good little girl. 

Something, whatever it was, made her forget, and 
the next morning when she met White Spot behind 
the house and started out to spend the day with him, 
down they went to Darrow’s Brook! 

Helen Louise sat on the bank and began to take 
off her shoes and stockings, and White Spot dropped 
down next to her and waited for her to take off his 
tiny puppy collar of green leather, so that he could 
go in the brook, too. 

Just as they were both ready a little girl, a year 
or two older than Helen Louise, and the big black 
and tan dog that had barked at them the day before, 
came down to the other bank of the brook and went 
right into the water without taking anything off! 

Helen Louise, with her pink skirts held high and 
her bare legs and feet looking very white through the 
brown water, stared across at the new child, who 
carelessly let her scarlet skirt drag behind her. 

White Spot stared at the black and tan dog that 
hadn’t left the sign of a collar on the opposite bank. 

“Hello!” said the strange child, shaking her black, 
tangled curls out of her eyes and showing a row of 
white teeth when she smiled. 

“Hello,” Helen Louise answered slowly. Some 
little voice inside her told her that her mother 
would rather for her not to play with this little 
gypsy, but at the same time there was a delicious 
thrill in the encounter. 

“Come on and I’ll:show you where some huckle- 
berries are growing,” said the gypsy child. 

She was very pretty and friendly, and Helen Louise 
thought that she might think her rude if she re- 
fused to go with her. The little voice inside her 
heart stopped trying to make itself heard. 

“Will you wait until I get my shoes and stock- 
ings?” she asked, starting back to where she had left 
them on the bank. 
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“Leave them,” said the other child, shortly. 
“You won’t need them. My name is Clothilde. 
What’s yours?” 

Helen Louise told her, then still hesitating, she 
said, “I’m afraid someone might take my shoes and 
stockings if I leave them there.” 

“Let them! What do you want to wear shoes 
and stockings for, anyway? I’ts lots nicer without,” 
declared Clothilde, shaking her black curls from her 
face again. 

Helen Louise stepped out of the brook and felt 
the thick moss pressing up between her toes, and she 
thought how nice it was and she forgot all about her 
shoes and stockings! 

Never before had huckleberries tasted so sweet, 
and never before had Helen Louise been allowed to 
eat as many as she wanted. And after she had 
eaten as many as she possibly could, she went back 
to the brook with Clothilde and went in wading 
again, only this time she let her short pink shirts 
trail behind her, too! 

While the two little girls had been berrying, the 
two little dogs had been boning. Snarly, which 
was the gypsy dog’s name, had dug up an old bone 
for White Spot and a less old bone for himself, and 
they chewed on them for a long time. White Spot 


had never been allowed to have a real bone before, © 


but he pretended that he knew all about it, and 
when a tiny piece stuck in his throat he didn’t whine, 
and only pretented that he’d had enough for that 
day. 

Helen Louise wore her yellow hair neatly braided 
and Clothilde teased her about it. 

“Why do you wear it all pulled back that way?” 
she asked. 

Helen Louise said that she had always wanted to 
let it hang loose, but her mother had said that it got 
tangled that way. 

“You can’t do anything unless your mother says 
you can, can you?” said Clothilde rudely. 

“T can, too,” Helen Louise answered hotly, and 
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tugged at her braids and soon 
had her hair hanging free. 
After that they talked, and 
as Helen Louise listened to the story of the gay, 
care-free life that Clothilde seemed to lead, with no 
one to tell her what to do, she felt very sorry for 
herself. And when she told Clothilde about her 
life, Clothilde stared round-eyed and said that she 
could’nt stand it if she were Helen Louise. 

After awhile it was lunch time. 

“Come home with me,” invited Clothilde, and 
when Helen Louise hesitated she taunted her. 
“Fraid Cat!” she cried. 

So Helen Louise went with her and White Spot 
and Snarly followed close behind. 

The gypsies were sitting around the camp fire 
and there was something that smelled quite nice, 
cooking in a big black iron pot. 

Helen Louise and White Spot hung back because 
they had never seen sO many gypsies together 
before. 

“Maybe your mother won’t like to have me,” 
Helen Louise ventured. 

“She won’t care!’’ Clothilde answered, and surely 
the gypsy mother didn’t seem to care, for she only 
grunted at Helen Louise and pointed to the steam- 
ing kettle. 

Clothilde climbed into the back of one of the 
wagons and got two tin saucers. She dipped a big 
iron spoon into the pot and filled the saucers with 
steaming stew, and handed one of them to Helen 
Louise. They dropped down just where they had 
been standing and ate with small, tin spoons. 

Helen Louise thought how much nicer the stew 
tasted than her own lunch of a chop and spinach 
and a glass of milk at home would have tasted. She 
could see it, laid out neatly on the blue checked 
cloth on the dining room table and her mother 
making sure that Helen Louise had washed her 
hands and face before she sat down. 

“TI told Mother I would go to Aunt Marjorie’s,”’ 
she thought comfortingly. Lots of times she went 
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to her mother’s sister, Aunt Marjorie, and stayed 
for lunch. 

She was glad that Clothilde had asked her to 
dinner with her; glad that she had gone to Darrow’s 
brook and met the gypsy child; glad that her hair 
was hanging loose around her face, and that she was 
barefooted, and that her pink skirts clung stickily 
around her. 

And when they had finished they rinsed the 
saucers in the brook and Clothilde tossed them back 
in the wagon, and then they lay down under the 
trees and gazed up through the twisty branches. 

How much nicer it was than taking a nap at home, 
thought Helen Louise, rolling over on her stomach 
and burying her nose in the thick moss. After 
awhile they fell asleep. 

When they woke up it was almost dark—not 
quite dark, but that goldy-gray time just before 
the sun finally sinks from view. 

Helen Louise felt rather stiff from lying on the 
ground. Her pink skirts were damp and clung 
stickily to her bare legs. Her arms and neck and 
face were badly bitten by mosquitoes, and her 
stomach hurt. 

But she almost forgot her troubles when Clothilde 
woke up, too, and led her off in search of other ad- 
ventures. 

Clothilde’s father had made her a grapevine swing 
and the two little girls played happily together, 
and for the first time Helen Louise was allowed to 
swing as high as she wanted to. 

It was the leaping flames of the fire that guided 
them back to the camp a little later. 

Something else was brewing in the iron pot and 
Clothilde got the two tin saucers again from the 
back of the wagon. Helen Louise couldn’t eat as 
much dinner as she had lunch. Somehow she felt 
queer and choky inside of her, and when White Spot 
crawled over to her and put his moist little nose in 
her hand she was grateful. 
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There were so many gypsies and they talked so 
loudly. 

Helen Louise looked up at the sky and saw all 
the million stars winking and blinking overhead 
and she knew that it must be very late. She hadn’t 
remembered or thought about the time all day. 
But something about the stars seemed to strike a 
hurting place in her heart—a place she had known 
was there all day but that she had pretended she 
didn’t know about. And suddenly she wanted 
her mother. Never in all her short life had she 
been out under the stars before. She had seen 
them lots of times, but she had always been safe 
in her little room, sitting on her mother’s lap at 
star-time. 

A round, very wet tear rolled down her cheek 
and dropped into her lap. Clothilde, who had been 
watching her, leaned across and gave her arm a 
sharp pinch. 

“Cry baby!” she hissed, and, of course, after that 
Helen Louise couldn’t cry. 

After awhile Clothilde opened her red mouth in 
a very wide yawn and didn’t put her hand over it, 
either, and said, “‘Let’s go to bed now.”’ 

Helen Louise nodded, and Clothilde threw a care- 
less arm around her shoulders as she led the way to 
the wagons. They climbed into the one that 
Clothilde had tossed the dishes into; it seemed to 
be her home. 

Clothilde, without removing even her red dress, 
wrapped herself up in a faded quilt and offered 
another one to Helen Louise. Then she dropped 
down on the hard floor of the wagon and rolled up 
like a little animal. Helen Louise did likewise. 

But Helen Louise couldn’t go to sleep. How 
she longed for her own little bed and the safety of 
the night light afloat in its saucer of oil. 

All this time you probably are wondering why 
Helen Louise didn’t go back to her mother, or why 
she didn’t ask the gypsies to take her back. 
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Well, it was because she was afraid! She was 
afraid that her mother would scold her, for ever 
since she woke up in the woods after her afternoon 
nap, the words her mother had said the day before 
had kept repeating themselves. 

“Don’t go down to the Darrow’s brook. There 
are gypsies there.” 

So she was afraid her mother would scold her and 
she didn’t know what to do. 

How she longed for the comfort of White Spot’s 
soft little body to hold very close in her arms. 
But Clothilde had made her leave him at the 
foot of the short ladder that led to the wagon, 
and after awhile he had stopped whining and 
Helen Louise wondered where he could have 
gone. The truth was he had curled up under 
the wagon and dropped tosleep. He 
knew that his little mistress was up 
in the wagon and that he mustn’t 
leave her. 

A man and a woman, carrying 
electric torches, came through the 
woods. Anexcited white dog led the 
way, her nose close to the ground. 

Directly through the circle of gyp- 
sies, still seated on the ground, the / 7 
dog led the man and woman. The ( Ie 
gypsies turned and stared but no one y 
made a move to stop them. The 
man stopped and made his way to 
the fire and spoke to one, who seemed 
to be their leader. 

The woman followed the 
dog. 

And suddenly with a yelp 
of delight, the dog bounded 
forward and disappeared into 
the black shadows under one 
of the group of wagons that 
stood huddled together. 

A second later she came out, a sleepy puppy 
following her, that tried to lick her face in its delight. 

“Helen Louise must be near here!” the woman 
cried. 

Through a thick veil of sleep Helen Louise heard 
her mother’s voice and sat up. 


NE moonlight night I could not sleep. 
I lay awake so long 

That all the stars began to weep, 

And the moon sang a sorrowful song. 


I scrambled out of my warm little bed 

And crept to the window sill, 

While the song of the moon whirled round in my 
head 

And fireflies shone on the hill. 



























THE TEARS OF THE STARS 


POLLY CHASE 
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““Mother!”’ she cried. 

And in another minute she was safe in her 
mother’s arms. 

It was star-time the following evening, and Helen 
Louise in her slim white nightgown was on her 
mother’s lap. 

There was soothing powder on her mosquito bites 
and her hair was again braided neatly. She tingled 
all over from her bath, and her mouth was nice and 
fresh-feeling from the peppermint-tasting toothpaste. 
She had had a light supper of bread 
and milk and for dessert there had been 
a baked apple and animal crackers. And 
she had eaten it all from her own little 
)\ dishes of blue and white china. 

Helen Louise settled 
back in her mother’s 
arms with a sigh of 
i eee content. 
phn <P “Mother,” she said, 
7 Gh 71 never want to be a 

Wr\ (2/ gypsy; they are so untidy. 

¢/ And I don’t think White 

Spot wants to be a gypsy 
dog either.” 

“T hope my little girl 
will remember what Moth- 
er tells her next time,” 
her mother said, smooth- 
ing the yellow hair that 
nestled against her shoul- 
der. 

“Oh, I will,” Helen 
Louise answered positive- 
ly. “Butoh, Mother, how 
did you ever find me?” 

“T went to your Aunt 
Marjorie’s house when you 
didn’t come back in time 
for supper, and she told 
me you hadn’t been there all day. So then I got 
Mrs. White Spot and your father. She traced you 
to the gypsy camp,” her mother explained. 

Helen Louise gave a sigh of utter content. 

“How glad I am that you found me,” she said 
sleepily. 





The fireflies glittering on the lawn 
Were really the tears of gold 
Wept by the stars till the night was gone 
And the crying moon was cold. 


I stood quite still for hours ard hours 

And then crept back to bed, 

And the tears of the stars came up from the flowers 
And danced around in my head. 
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WHO'S WHO IN THE ZOO 


(Continued from page 701) 
HONOR ROLL 


Myrtle Ely 
Betty Ebright 
Mildred Eckhoff 
Helen L. Evans 
Mildred Ellis 
Beatrice L. Eck 
Elizabeth Frost 
Ralph R. Foster 
Katherine Frazer 
Edna G. Freedman 
Vera Fageol 
Cleo Fulcher 
Polly-Ed de Fremery 
Ruth Geilhard 
Myrna Garberson 
Marion Guernsey 
Sue Glasgow 
Minnie M. Gurley 
Gordon George 
Barbara J. Griffith 
Dorothy P. Greene 
Shirley Graver 
Mary Greenwood 
Mary L. Gredell 
Isabel Green 
Norman Glenn 
Virginia Griffith 
Joseph F. Gyle 
Elizabeth Glenn 
Vera }; Graves 
Myrtle Gribble 
Rosalee Goodrich 
sea W. Gillings 

aymond Grass 
Alberta Gaw 
Betty Hagler 
Mildred Hickok 
Eleanor Hodges 
Elousie Harris 
Shirley Horton 
Peggy Harding 
Violet Holland 
Ruth Hainley 
Beth Hodgson 
Frances V. Humphries 
Sally Hunter 
Elaine Hinchey 
Jane Hailey 
Betty Hammontree 
Wilton Husted 
Terry Hitchcock 
Eleanor Hilson 
Esther Howarth 
Anna Humber 
Margaret Haas 
Esther Harrison 
Mildred Harrison 
Jane Harrington 
Marjorie Holstein 
Martha M. Hamilton 
Harold Hoffman 
Marion Inglis 
Charlotte Johnson 
Marguerite Jacobs 
Gertrude Jackson 
Evelyn Kimbrough 

une Kasch 

dith Krenzke 
Marie L. Ketcham 
Eloise Knock 
Jane Kin 

reeman Mabersain 
Marian Kerin 
Eileen King 
Louise Kimball 
Dolores Lucier 
Mary F. Lockhorn 
Mary Ladd 
Edna Lyle 
Marjorie Lutes 
Cora Landes 
Nancia Lemont 
Anna V. Lester 
Peggy Lutgens 
Marie Larkin 
Thomas Lyman 
Ermin B wrence 
Ashley Little 
Irene Lacey 
— Lawrence 

ackard Lobeck 
Elaine J. Leiber 
Dorothy J. Long 
Gunhild Larsen 
Barbara Le Van 
Caroline Lewis 
Helen Lea 
Charles Latimer 
Louise Lewis 
Lorena Lon 

uanita Ledbetter 

erbert Merrill 
Anna Madememenos 
Grace Montgomery 
Mary A. Myers 
Edith Morrison 
Margaret Mathes 
Kathryn Myers 
Helen Mills 
eee oo j 

war lorgan, Jr. 

Mary Moore 

ean Marvin 

exel Mirshall 

Susanna Maier 
Evelyn Matherly 
Ruth Mitchell 


Velma Murray 
Marydell Monroe 
Charlotte Moore 
Mary L. Moyle 
Martha Miller 
Virginia Mathison 
Margaret Marley 
Revel Miller 
Marjorie Meador 
Doris Marioneaux 
Eleanor Mothersill 
Virginia Martin 
Mary A. Medsher 
wnt Meyer 

ick Munnikhuysen 
Robert Marlin 
Betty J. Moulton 
Catherine Mosar 
Claudine Moss 
Geraldine Massoll 
Gertrude Maxell 
Kathlyn Malow 
Franklin A. McWilliam 
Josephine McKittuck 
Annette McClellan 
Carolyn McGarity 
Ann J. McPhee 
Eulalie MacFarlane 
Eleanor McColl 
Margaret A. McConnell 
Ruth Noaks 
Mary A. Nofsinger 
Betty Nichols 

ohn R. Nooney 

uth Nichols 
Martha Norman 
La Dena Nelson 
Jane Nealis 
Elisabeth Nies 
Fred Nesbitt 
Catharine O’Donnell 
Marjory Ohminy 
Mary Orndorff 
Bernice Olson 
Eleanor Osgood 
Annette Philbrick 
Melba Patin 
Ernestine Paul 
Elizabeth Perry 
Robert W. Peal 
Beatrice Passage 
Margaret Pritchard 
Jeanne Perkins 
Nina Pollock 
Myrtle Pi 
Dorothy Paddock 
rn Petty 

uth Peckham 
Caroline Parker 
Marjorie Phelps 
Betsey Pearce 
Ruby M. Peters 
George A. Percival, Jr. 
Mary C. Proctor 
Priscilla Pickering 
Betty Park 
Vivian Post 
W. L. Patterson 
Jean Plumb 
Elizabeth Pontius 
Dorothy J. Patterson 
Betty Perdew 
Eleanor L. Powell 
Harriet Qua 
Betty Roderick 
Eleanor Ricks 
Rose E. Rickey 
Axson H. Rodes 
Barbara Rees 
Dick Richardson 
Dorothy Roberts 
Georgia Ripple 
Maxine Russell 
Kay T. Rogers 
Katherine Ringold 
Margaret Rathbun 
Katherine Rose 
Margaret Richardson 
Patricia Robinson 
Elizabeth Rauh 
Ida M. Rolls 
Helen Rogers 
Florence Ruehle 
Kenneth Ritter 
Virginia Roberts 
Betty Reese 
Lelabel J. Richmond 
John Renault 

y L. Reed 


Elizabeth Robinson 
Marjorie Ransom 
Richard A. Shearer 
Mary E. Schell 
Emily Schrader 
Faith Shedd 

Vera Strohbelm 
Hannah Smith 
Audrey May Shaw 
Margaret Shearer 
Frances Scarborough 
Madelon Shingleton 
Margaret Schaffer 
Mary E. Smith 
Violet Stephen 
Roberta Smith 


The Tiny Arcadians find 


Santa (laus a stern boss! 





ARCADE TQ’ 


They look real 








“Put every Tiny Arcadian to work—from dawn 
to dusk. Will use all the toys you can build. Chil- 
dren everywhere demanding them. Dare not 
disappoint them.” 


Thus Santa’s telegram stirred Arcadia to fever- 
ish energy. Dozens of busy little men toil in the 
foundry, for Arcade Toys are made of strong 
metal—hard to break. Scores of painters scurry 
about, putting on the bright colors children love. 
The metal is transformed into glistening Red 
Baby International Trucks, Fageol Safety Coaches, 
Mack Dump Trucks, Yellow Cabs, Fordson 
Tractors, Mack Fire Apparatus, and many others, 
equipped with or without rubber tires. 


There’s a wonderful Kitchen Set, too, for the age-old 
game of “playing house.” The Roper Stove, Crane Sink, 
Gurney Refrigerator, Boone Kitchen Cabinet, Table, 
and Chairs,and Curtis Breakfast Nook, all white enam- 
eled, are “just like Mother's.” The background with 
each set makes a real kitchen. 

Thoughtful Mothers everywhere have voiced their 
approval by liberal purchases. They find Arcade Toys 
sensible, stimulating to the imagination, providing the 
implements for hours of happy play. 


You will find these well-made toys at 
all better toy shops and stores; or write 
us—we'll see that you're supplied. 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO., Freeport, Ill. 
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Best thing on wheels 
for CHILDREN 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR 


SOLD BY 


CONSCIENTIOUS DEALERS 


Hite-Stanparo (o. 


EsT.1900 


Anderson, Indiana.U.S.A. 





IN WINTER 


LUCY A. K. ADEE 


HE lilac bush is full of snow 
And sparrows hopping to and fro. 
They can’t have flowers, and so instead, 
I throw them little crumbs of bread. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


AMOUS writers and art- 
ists have been extra busy 
lately, thinking up new joy- 
giving features for CHILD 
LIFE readers. Games and 
plays, stories and fascinating 
things-to-do, features that are 
just as educational as they are 
entertaining, puzzles and 
interesting new serials—how 
they have come pouring in to 
the Home of CHILD LIFE! 
And boys and girls are waiting 
eagerly to see them in the pages 
of their favorite magazine! 

The Thanksgiving and 
Christmas numbers of CHILD 
LIFE will give us some of 
them. And the New Year 
will bring us many more. 

You will know what great 
American holiday is on the 
way when ou turn over these 
pages this month. ‘‘My 
Thankful Song,” opposite the 
beautiful Thanksgiving frontis- 
piece, grew out of the love and 
appreciation children every- 
where have expressed for “‘My 
Thankful Prayer’’ that 
appeared last November. 

Among other very delightful 
Thanksgiving features this 
month—which include a real 
Thanksgiving Play—are three 
stories by such well-known 
writers as Cornelia Meigs and 
Ruth Campbell and Mabel 
Cleland Widdemer, whose 
books for boys and girls are so 
unfailingly popular. And you'll 
love reading “The Missing 
Candlestick,” and that really 
truly story, ‘‘Great-Grand- 
mother and the Indians!” 

With a book masquerade 
and two very special articles, 
CHILD LIFE celebrates Chil- 
dren’s Book Week this month. 
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How our parents and teachers 
and librarian friends are going 
toenjoy “Childrenand Poetry,” 
that excellent article by the 
famous Irish poet and critic, 
Padraic Colum. 

Next month Henry Purmort 
Eames, that distinctive musi- 
cian who is so well known both 
in America and Europe, tells 
us all about Christmas carols 
and carolers throughout the 
world, and Clara Ingram Jud- 
son, our favorite authority on 
homemaking, tells us how to 
make one of our choicest 
Christmas dishes. Guess what! 
And all our other features are 
equally interesting and Christ- 
masy—including the stories. 
What fun you will have with 
those, reading of the rollicking 
adventures real boys and girls 
have in “The Christmas Pony”’ 
and ‘‘Billy Coles Plays 
Santa Claus;’ and how you will 
love the comical experiences 
of “The Runaway Bus!” 

And then the serial story! 
Of course you are sorry to see 
the end of “The Treasure of 
Belden Place” that you liked 
so very well. But “The Cruise 
of the Parrot Swan” is await- 
ing you. We know when you 
read this new serial by the 
author of that popular ‘Thrill 
of Thimble Camp,” you are 
going to feel that the adven- 
tures of these very real boys 
with the sunken boat and the 
mysterious stranger make one 
of the best stories ever pub- 
lished in CHILD LIFE! 

Other serial stories are now 
waiting to be published, too— 
“Roger-At-The-Helm,” the 
thrilling treasure-seeking expe- 
riences of some boys in a 
deserted house, “‘The Hide- 
and-Seek House,” some jolly 
good times with a strange raft, 
a pretend pirate and a play- 
house, and— 

But we'll save the other 
surprises for you to discover 
yourselves. 
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New Santa Fe 


_— de-Luxe 
between Chicago and 


California 





Chief 


Only two business days on the way 


The Santa Fe will estab- 
lish early this fall, a NEW 
daily train de-Luxe be- 
tween Chicago and Cali- 
fornia—The Chief—set- 
ting a new standard in the 
transportation world. 


It will cost more to ride 
The Chief because it will 
be finer and faster — dis- 
tinctively superior —like 
an exclusive hotel or club, 
on ribbons of steel, speed- 
ing through a scenic won- 
derland, in luxury, ease 
and supreme comfort. 


The Lounge car and the 
Dining car will have many 


extra fast - extra fine - extra fare 


' W. J. Black, Passenger Trafic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
! 1128 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free Santa Fe folders on trains and trip to California. 


exclusive Santa Fe fea- 
tures and will be managed 
by Fred Harvey, which 
means the best in the world 
of travel. 

There will be an obser- 
vation sunparlor, ladies 
lounge, ladies maid, bar- 
ber and valet service, also 
bath. 

Extra fare — $10 from Chi- 
cago; $8 from Kansas City — 
same returning. 

The Santa Fe also operates 
four other trains to California 
every day on which no extra 
fare is charged. 

Remember, Grand Can- 
yon National Park and the 
Indian-detour. 
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Zi M ERREMAKER wus 


SLIDE—TEETER-TOTTER—AND 
MERRY-GO-ROUND—3 IN ONE 


Used In-doors 
And Out-doors 
The Year ’Round 


Vigorous, Happy Play 
Brings Rugged Health 


Nature says play, play hard, run, romp, laugh, 
and shout, and you will grow strong in body and 
alert in mind—play is the natural instinct of the 
child, and the Merremaker gives it free rein. 
It is such glorious fun that even less active 
children take part in its vigorous play. 


@ TEETER TOTTER 


The Three 
Greatest Plays 
of Childhood 


The Merremaker 
provides the three 
greatest plays of childhood—slide, teeter-totter, 
and merry-go-round. You can easily take the 
Merremaker “‘play ground’’ indoors into the 
play room in winter. Its novelty never wears 
off. It keeps the children busy and happy, 
healthfully active, full of vigor. 


Durable 
Attractive 
Inexpensive 


bs S 
The Merremaker is ne i ee 
strongly constructed of MERRY-GO-ROUND 
clear selected wood to 
stand the hard play ot children. It is easily set up 
without the use of tools. Finished in bright red weather 
proof enamel and spar-varnish. 


Write for Full Information and New Low Price 
THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
254 Cecil Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


— — —Cut Out and Mail this Coupon Today— — — 


MERREMAKER CORPORATION C.L.11-26 
254 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Please send me full information and the new low price for the 
Merremaker Complete Home Playground. 
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By RUTH BRADFORD 


EE---wee! Kee---wee! 

When you hear that strange cry of mine 
in the midst of New Zealand’s giant fern 
forests, you’ll know that, nesting in a hole at 
the foot of a tree, is a hen-sized bird, sitting, 
perhaps, on an enormous white egg. And 
that bird can never learn how to fly! 

Just think of being a bird without wings! 
I don’t mind, though, for I am a distant cousin 
of the ostrich and am very swift of foot. With 
my very strong legs I can run wherever I 
want to go almost as fast as flying. If you 
ever caught sight of me, I know you’d laugh. 
And I wouldn’t mind a bit, for I am odd- 
looking with my loose plumage that looks 
more like hair than feathers, and my long 
bill, with the nostrils way down at the tip. 

During the daytime I hide in the fern, 
sleeping with my head sunk in and my back 
hunched up, until I look like a ball of hair. 
My wife and I are both timid, but at night we 
come out from our burrow, which we have 
scratched out with the strong claws of our four — 
toes, often shake ourselves like a dog, and hunt 
up our dinner of snails, worms and insects. 
We give a strange cry but when we go hunting 
we just sniff. We don’t pull worms out of 
their holes either—we just coax them out. 

There are not very many of us left now (by 
the way, our scientific name is APTERYX 
MANTELLI, but you tell our everyday name, ) 
for natives used to hunt us with dogs and 
lanterns at night. They liked our flesh and 
skin which was made into very charming 
feather shirts. 


OW 
MY KITTY 


KATHARINE S. HAZZARD 


(;RANDPA gave me a grey kitty, 
And I loved it close a minute; 
It had pins inside its fingers 
And it had a motor in it. 
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NUMBER THIRTY-FOUR 


Dear Children: Read about me on page 710, then and age and address with the page you color. 
tell my name and color me in my really truly The two best pages and answers by a girl win a prize, 
colors. Mail me so I'll reach Ruth Bradford, and so do the two best pages and answers by a boy. 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., The names of the boys and girls who do the next 


before October 12. Be sure to send your name best pages and answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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Do You Want a Doll Like Ruth’s? 


Ruth’s baby doll looks exactly like baby sister or baby brother who is only 
a week or so old. She is so little that she cannot talk but she surely can cry. 
Ruth can really take off and put on all this baby doll’s clothes. There is a 
long white dress all trimmed with lace and a petticoat to match, a diaper 
which really pins and long white stockings. She shuts her eyes and goes to 
sleep as soon as Ruth puts her to bed, as she is a very good baby. When 
Ruth takes her out for a walk, she wraps her all warm and cuddly in a Baby 
Bunting blanket. And—best of all, she won’t break. 


Wouldn’t you love a baby doll like Ruth’s for your very own—without cost? 


YOU CAN EARN THIS BABY DOLL BY YOURSELF 
(It is 14 inches tall and unbreakable) 


Just take this copy of CHILD LIFE and show it to the mothers of your playmates. 
Tell them all about the things that give you such a good time. Show them the fasci- 
nating stories, games, plays, cut-outs, and puzzles. They will want to know about Child 
Life Kitchen, Sewing Circle and Boys Workshop, too. 


These mothers will quickly understand that CHILD LIFE gives you real pleasure 
and they will want their own boys and girls to have CHILD LIFE and all the fun 
it means. 


Send us just three new subscriptions—two of them to go to an address 
other than your own—and the $9.00 you have collected. If you want 
twin baby dolls send five subscriptions and $15.00. Be sure to send 
your complete name and address so we can send the doll at once. 


Write to the Doll Lady today 


Esther C. Johnson, Doll Lady, 
CHILD LIFE, Dept. 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ilinois. 


Please tell me how I can have one or more of the baby dolls for my very own. 
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GOOD CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 


Continued from page 702 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of 
CHILD LIFE may become a member of 
the league and, upon application, giving 
his name, age and address, will receive a 
membership pin. We shall be glad to help 
you start a branch league among your 
friends or among the pupils in your room 
at school and shall mail you a handbook 
and pins for the boys and girls whose 
names, ages, and addresses you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, 
manager, CHILD LIFE Good Citizens’ 
League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


A Good Citizen at Home 


. I washed the dishes. 

I made a bed. 

. I set the table. 

. I helped get dinner. 

. I ran an errand for Mother. 

I took care of baby for at least an hour. 
. I cleaned the yard. 

. I cleaned the shed or basement. 

9. I swept the porches and walks. 

10. I watered the plants. 

11. I took part in an Armistic Day program. 
12. I came at once when called. 

13. I obeyed cheerfully. 

14. I went to bed on time. 

15. I raked the yard. 

16. I was on time to,meals. 

17. I cleaned up my own room. 


18. I learned the purpose of Children’s 
Book Week. 


19. I read a new book. 


20. I learned how other people have cele- 
brated Thanksgiving. 


21. I reread the story of the Pilgrims. 

22. I read about Mrs. Sara Josepha Hale. 
23. I memorized a Thanksgiving poem. 

24. I helped with the Thanksgiving dinner. 


25. I helped prepare a basket for a needy 
family. 


ON AnNPWN 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day 
a good citizenship deed is recorded. The 
monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, 
and there is a prize for members who earn 
200 points during eight consecutive months. 
Other good deeds may be substituted for 
those suggested above, and the best original 
activities are published and awarded extra 
points. Write your name, age, and address 
at the top of a blank sheet of paper; then 
each day you can record the date and your 
deed or deeds for that day. Send your 
November list of good deeds in time to 
reach us by December 5 if you want to 
see your name on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for August 


The following members earned twenty- 
five or more honor points during August: 
eanette Bodine Hortense Olson 


2 orothy —_? eres | Olson 
irginia Goug! eagan 
Tommy Gross Kath: Robbins 
Otha Howard Doro’ Roberts 
Sylvia Howard Elinor Roberts 


Lucile Tschirley 
L. Dorothy Trambley 
Katherine E. Zeis 


Anna Kuzma 
Adeline Lammle 
Ruth Nichols 
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THE MISSING CANDLESTICK 


(Continued from page 671) 


“Got what?” asked Jean and Simon Jiggs 
together. 

For an answer Jack placed the odd candlestick on 
the counter, and by its side he slipped a second one, 
as like it as one pea is to another, except that it 
shone more brightly, where Jack had rubbed it up 
with Mum’s metal polish. 

“That’s the pair,” he said. 

Putting his glasses on his nose, Jiggs looked at 
the second candlestick, long and searchingly. 

“Yes, it’s a perfect match,” he said at last. 
““Where did you find it?” 

“In the old house,” Jack replied. ‘“‘I remembered 
seeing it the other day, when Slim Rogers and I 
were poking about in the rubbish. We thought 
that it was just rubbish then. But this afternoon 
I went to look for it, and the foreman said I might 
have it.” 

Jean understood now why Jack had disappeared 
so suddenly. He had found the candlestick, and, 
of course, he had gone to ask the foreman’s permis- 
sion to take it away. 

“What a lovely present it would make for Mums,”’ 
said Jean. 

But Jack didn’t think so. He looked at Mr. Jiggs- 
“*T’d like to sell it. Won’t you buy it please?” 

“Nothing I’d like better,” returned the dealer. 
“It’s very strange, but I’ve had a gentleman in this 
afternoon who said that if I could find the fellow to 
my odd candlestick, he would give me ninety dollars 
for the pair. So it will be quite fair if you take 
forty-five dollars.” 

The children gasped. 

“That’s it.” Simon Jiggs nodded. “Or, if you 
like, you can look around the shop and choose 
your mother a present up to that value.” 

“We'll do that.”” Jack nodded, afraid it was all 
a dream. 

For a whole hour the children looked at all the 
wonderful things in the old shop, and at last they 
stopped in front of the loveliest mahogany writing 
desk imaginable. It was marked forty-five dollars. 

“I’m sure Mums will love that,” cried Jean. 

And Mums did. She could hardly believe her 
eyes when she saw it, and it was not until Jack told 
her the tale of the missing candlestick that she 
realized it was hers. 

“Why, it’s the loveliest birthday present I’ve had 
in my life,” she exclaimed, with tears in her eyes. 
“But wouldn’t you have liked all the money for 
yourselves?’”’ 

“No, no,” said Jack and Jean stoutly. 


SHALL WE OPEN THE GATES? 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


The gates to the town of Fairyland, look! 
Are just the two covers of any book! 
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EASE 4’? SPEED 


WITH 


AMSON I\AR 


AT LAST! A play-car that runs as easy 
for the ‘four-year-old’ as for the big chil- 
dren. And the car seat can be adjusted in 
a minute to the leg length of any child from 
five to thirteen years. 

SAMSONKAR has a quick pickup, speed 
of ten to twelve miles an hour, stops in- 


stantly by bracing against handle bar. 
Guaranteed for a full year. Send for Description 


and Circular. 




































4 ft. 3 in. long 








If your local toy spioiene have a please 
order through one of them. erwise we —- irect trans- 
portation enous. ro $15. 00. Remit with order or we 
send C. O. D., as you prefer. One size, adjustable for ages 5 
to 13 years. “Your child will be delighted as well as benefited 
by SAMSONKAR. Order one to-day. 


SAMSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


311 Cliff Street Springfield, Ohio 



































KATIE CARNEY’S PARTY 


(Continued from page 679) 


“‘Lawsee!”’ cried Katie, throwing up her hands. 
‘‘Who ever heard tell?” 

“Open them, Katie!’ ordered Sonny. 

“That I will now, lamby,” laughed Katie all 
a-quiver with excitement, as also were the four little 
Corlisses and Timmy Carney. First was a hand- 
kerchief box from Mabel, next a box of paper from 
Sonny, next a book of poems from Madge, and little 
Jeanie’s present was a bottle of cologne. ‘‘Lawsee!’’ 
cried Katie, beside herself with joy. “Every single 
one a frippery! An’ as for Katie Carney she don’t 
know how to begin or where to stop with a-thank- 
in’!”’ 

When at last the party was over and Timmy 
Carney and his grandmother had gone home, Katie 
declared over and over again that never, never, 
never had she had such a wonderful time. As for 
the four little Corlisses, they said it was more fun 
than anything they had ever done. 


THE MOON 


HELEN WING 


HE moon is made of yellow cheese 
And it is hung up high, 
So little mice can’t nibble it 
As they go running by. 








Honey Bee - - - ; sane 
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OUR BOOK FRIENDS 


(Continued from page 696) 


Lady Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette - - - - - 


Elizabeth L. Martineau des Chesnez 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Little Dog Ready - - - - - - Mabel F. Stryker 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Our Friends at the Zoo - - - - - Julia T. E. Stoddart 
THOMAS Y, CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Story of Doctor Dolittle - - - - - Hugh Lofting 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 
Three Mulla Mulgars- - - - - - Walter De La Mare 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, NEW YORK 


wre Rabbit - - - - - - Margery Williams Bianco 
EORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


What te 8 in the a K. M. Walker and G. M. Boumphrey 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


E. P. DUTTON & 


TO READ ALOUD 


A great many of us are like old Isaac Irvine in Mrs. Ewing’s 
story, ‘We and the World.” He could understand reading bet- 
ter when he heard it than when he saw it. 





About Ellie at Sandacre - - - - - Eleanor Verdery 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Adventures of Odysseus - - - - - - Padraic Colum 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Stories - M.D. H. Hodgkins 
LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Birch and the Star - - - Edited by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Book of Lullabies - - - - - - Edited by Elva S. Smith 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTON ; 


Come Hither - - - - - - Edited by Walter De La Mare 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, NEW YORK 





- Anatole France 
DODD, MEAD "& COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Jane, Joseph and John - - - - - - Ralph W. Bergengren 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Little Lucia’s School - - - - - - = Mabel L. Robinson 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Little Sally Waters - - - - - - Ethel Calvert Phillips. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Once Upona Time - - - - Edited by Katharine Lee Bates 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Poems of Childhood - - -- ee = aan Field 
CHARLES SCRIBNER' S SONS, NEW YOR 


Rabbit Lantern- - - - - -- - - Dorothy Rowe 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Rain on the Roof - - - - - - Cornelia Meigs 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Rose Fyleman’s eae Book - - - - - = = Rose Fyleman 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Starlight Wonder Book - - - - - Henry Beston 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
Tales of Silver Lands - - - - - - - = Charles J. Finger 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Winnie-the-Pooh - - - - - - - A.A. Milne 
E. P. DUTTON & “COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“SHOES OF THE WIND”’ 


Loveliness that dies when I forget 
Comes alive when I remember. 


—Hilda Conkling 


Book of the Little Past - - - - Josephine Preston Peabody 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Magic Casements - - - - = Comtiled by George S. Carhart 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Orpheus and His Lute - - - - - - W.M.L. Hutchinson 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Peter and Wendy - - - - - - = =- = James M. Barrie 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Philip and the Faun - - - - - - William Bowen 
LITTLE, BROWN & ‘COMPANY, BOSTON 
Shoes of the Wind- - - - - - - - - Hilda Conkling 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK By Youngsters for Youngsters 
Songs for Youth - - - - - - = Rudvard Kipling 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE ‘& COMPANY, NEW YORK DERIC IN MESA VERDE 
This Singing World - - - - - - - - Louis Untermeyer By Deric Nusbaum 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Toto and the Gift - - - - - - - - - Katherine Adams 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
GREEN SEAS AND SAILOR MEN 


“If you'd ever had to live for months at a time on salthoss an’ 
hard tack, the same’s I’ve done, you wouldn’t bring soft bread on 


a boat. It spoils in no time.”—" Voyage of the Hoppergrass.”’ 

Boy Whaleman- - - - - ~ - - George S. Tucker 
LITTLE, BROWN & ‘COMPANY, BOSTON 

Dark Frigate - - - - - - - = = Charles B. Hawes 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Father’s Gone A-Whaling - - - - - ~ 
Alice C. Gardiner wad Manes C. Oabivns 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Mainsail Haul - - - - - - - - - - John Masefield 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Moby Dick, or the White Whale - - - - Herman Melville 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Pearl Lagoon - - - - - - = = = Charles B. Nordhoff 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Story of the Ship - - - ~ - - - Gordon Grant 
McLOUGHLIN BROS. INC., NEW YORK 


Treasure Island - - - = - = Robert Louis Stevenson 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’ S SONS, NEW YORK 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea - - Jules Verne 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Voyage of the Hoppergrass - - - - - Edmund L. Pearson 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NEW BOOK FRIENDS 


Here are mentioned a dozen new titles and older friends in 
new dress. Many of the other books listed above have just 
been published. But let us think rather of ‘a new book’ as one 


you do not know. How many do you now believe are your 
book friends? 


Alphabet for Boys and Girls- - - - - - Rachel Field 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Another Treasury of Plays for Children -~ Montrose J. Moses 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
Arcturus Adventure - - --- eon Beebe 
G. P. PUTNAM s SONS, NEW YOR 

Hunting Stories - - - - - - - Retold from St. Nicholas 
CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 

Modern Aladdins and Their Magic - - - - - - - 


Charles E. Rush and Amy Winslow 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Old-Fashioned Girl - - - ~ - - Louisa M. Alcott 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
Polly’s Secret - - - - - - = - = = Harriet A. Nash 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


School Keeps To-Day- - - - - - =- = Margaret Ashmun 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Ship Model Making - - - - - - - -£E.A. McCann 
NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Sportcraft for Allthe Year - - - - - Dale R. Van Horn 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTON 


Stories of Swiss Children - - - - - - = Johanna Spyri 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, NEW YORK 


Summer at Hallowdene Farm - - - - - Doris Pocock 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


David Goes Voyaging - - - = David Binney Putnam 
ir PUTNAM’ S$ SONS, NEW YORK 








A boy’s story, told by himself for other 
boys and girls, of his life in Mesa Verde 
National Park, the cliff-dwellers’ country of 
Southern Colorado. It is full of the lore of 
yesterday and the lure of today—exploring, 
archaeology, Indians, wild animals, bird- 
nesting. 22 Illustrations. $1.75 


DAVID GOES VOYAGING 
By David Binney Putnam 


Here is the book which proved that a 
twelve-year-old boy might be a more popular 
author for boys and girls than many an ex- 
perienced writer. David’s true account of 
his experiences with the Arcturus Expedition 
jumped immediately into the best seller class. 
This is a book that no child should be allowed 
to miss. It is the tale of dreams come true. 


24 Illustrations. $1.75 






















DAVID GOES TO GREENLAND 
By David Binney Putnam 


This past summer, David went with the 
American Museum Greenland Expedition, 
nearly one thousand miles north of the Arctic 
Circle in search of narwhal, polar bear, walrus, 
seal. They were aboard the Morrisey, and 
Bob Bartlett, Peary’s old Captain was skipper. 
This is David’s own account of all that 
happened. Illustrated. $1.75 
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By the Author of 
‘“‘When We Were Very Young”’ 


ONCE ON A TIME. ByA.A. Milne 


A prose companion to Milne’s charming 
book of verse which has swept the country. 
A fantastic tale of fairyland that has humor, 
charm, a love story, a hero, a heroine and a 


villain. $2.00 
For Boys and Girls 


GAY’S YEAR ON SUNSET ISLAND 
By Marguerite Aspinwall 


An adventure story in which five self- 
reliant, excitement-loving boys and girls in 
their teens are suddenly transported from a 
quiet New England village to a real desert 
island, the hiding place of fabulous pirate 
treasure. Illustrated. $1.75 


THE SEVEN CITIES OF CIBOLA 
By Aileen Nusbaum 
Beautiful folk tales, myths and legends of 
the Zunis, retold for children by a woman 
who lived among these Indians and whose 
little boy Deric, was adopted into the tribe. 
Illustrated in exquisite colors. $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York and London 







































' 
: ‘May we come } 
and playwithyou? 
— —— SPE ee 


“We're the good little crayons of the ~ ae 
Mother Goose Drawing Box. I’m w 
Blackie—and there’s Greenie right near 

me with the package on his head (it con- 
tains some of the bunch of Mother Goose 
pictures we color )—-and over there in the 
corner, scratching his ear is Whitey. Then 
there’s Pinkie, and Brownie, and Orangie, 
and Bluie—and oh, so many others. You just 
bet you and your little friends can have some 
jolly times together with us. And mother will 


like it, too, ’cause we play quietly. And 
there’s always a lot of pictures to color.” 
Mother Goose 






Drawing Box 
consists of 36 
sticks of vari- 
ous cclored 
B\ “Old = Faith- 
ful” waxcray- 
ons; 32 attrac- 
tive pictures for coloring; 

6 colored stencils, and a generous 
supply of drawing paper. Makes a wonderful 
present. And it’s educational, too. If 
your dealer doesn’t carry it, simply pin a dollar 
bill to the coupon below, and mail it to 
us today. 


The “Robin Hood” box at 25c and the “Dutch 
Mill” and the “Circus” boxes at 50c are the 
same quality but smaller. Dozens of other 
fine crayons and water color sets from 10c up. 


THE AMERIEAN (ff) CRAYON COMPANY | 


SANDUSKY - OHIO NEW york 


Oe han” 


THE AMERCAN CRAYON Co. 
110 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me........ boxes of ‘“*The 
Mother Goose Set” as described above. I am j 
enclosing $1.00 for each box. & 
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PURPLE MARTINS 
(Continued from page 662) 


There was no doubt now, as to who had been 
mistaken. The swallows, of whom he had so dis- 
approved, still lingered. The days were so mild 
and sunny that they seemed to put off their south- 
ward flight from day to day. 

It happened, on the morning before the Thanks- 
giving feast, that Mistress Trugood had gone out 
to carry a forgotten ax to her husband in the wood, 
and had left Hester to watch a cake which was 
baking before the fire. 

“Take great care of it, since it is for Uncle Jere- 
miah’s dinner,” she said, laughing, as she went out, 
“and watch that the pullets do not stray. I still 
hope that the lads may bring home a wild turkey, 
but Uncle Jeremiah will not relish such woodland 
fare; a plump fowl is more to his liking. Should 
we have none to offer him he will still believe that 
we have failed.” 

Hester watched the cake and tended the fire until 
the baking was done. She had gone to the open 
door to cool her hot cheeks when she heard, of a 
sudden, a fearful tumult in the poultry yard. Hens 
were shrieking like hysterical ladies; the big rooster 
was crying defiance; there was banging and flutter- 
ing and squawking such as had never before been 
dreamed of in that quiet place. She ran out, stooped 
to the low door, and peered into the hen house. 
There she saw one of the smaller fowls upon the 
ground, a limp mass of torn feathers; she saw 
further, drawn into a corner, a strange, red-brown 
bird gazing at her fixedly with piercing, black eyes, 
clutching a second pullet in his long, sharp talons. 
A hawk—a hawk in the hen roost, and how was she 
to get him out? He would destroy the whole of 
their poultry, unless he himself were destroyed or 
frightened away. Her grown-up brother would 
shoot him; was that what she must do? Her 
brothers had carried away the two fowling pieces; 
but there was still the old musket hanging above 
the door. 

She ran inside, climbed upon a stool and laid 
hands upon the great, unwieldy weapon. Just as 
she was about to take it down, a thought surged up 
within her. Had not her father told her often that 
she was never to touch the musket, or any other gun 
in the house? Should she disobey her father, or 
should she leave all their precious poultry to be 
slaughtered before her eyes? Her hands were 
trembling and her heart was beating loud in her 
ears as she stood, wondering. What should she do? 
What must she do? 

Past the open door there shot suddenly, a swift, 
dark blue form, followed by another and another. 
The whole dooryard was, all at once, full of beating 
wings and whirling martins. She jumped down, 
forgetting her perplexity, and ran outside to see what 
was happening. The quick swallows were darting 
in through the windows of the hen house; they were 
rushing upon the hawk, beating and buffeting him 
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with their wings, surrounding him with a cloud of 
fluttering fury. The enemy lowered his head, turned 
this way and that, was finally forced to drop his 
prey and was hustled and bustled out through the 
window. He flew away in flapping, undignified 
haste, still surrounded by the indignant martins. 
The whole company dwindled to dots against the 
blue sky while Hester stood watching them from the 
door of the poultry house. It was there that her 
father and mother found her when they came home 
a brief half hour later. 

“TI think the martins have saved more than our 
hen roost,” declared Master Trugood, with a serious 
face, when he had heard her story. He went into 
the house and took down the heavy gun from above 
the door. ‘‘Had the old musket been set off, as 
you would have fired it, without a new flint and 
fresh priming, it is likely that it would have burst.” 

He drew forth the bullet and the charge of powder, 
and hung the weapon in its place again. 

“Your Uncle Jeremiah made me promise that 
I would always keep a musket loaded against the 
Indians,” he said. ‘“‘There are only a few men of 
Indian blood left in this portion of our land now; 
and I have grown to be less afraid of them than of 
Uncle Jeremiah’s bad advice.” 

Thanksgiving Day came, and with it arrived 
Uncle Jeremiah, in due time for dinner. He ate 
a vast share of the good things; but, like many 
people who have prophesied what did not come to 
pass, he said nothing of the famine which he had 
foretold a few months ago. Yet his face grew 
brighter and cheerier as the meal progressed, and, 
during the brief pause between the roast pullets 
and the dessert, he uttered these few, brief words: 

“We live and learn, and I am thankful that it 
isso.”’ Then he turned his earnest attention to the 
pumpkin pie. 

Hester’s chair was opposite the window, so that, 
as they all sat waiting for Uncle Jeremiah to finish, 
she could look out upon the peaceful autumn world, 
with the thin-twigged trees showing against the sky, 
and the yellow stubble fields sleeping in the sun. 
All at once, across the clearing, she caught sight of 
a dark figure moving toward the wooded hillside. 
It was her dear comrade, Naban, come home after 
a summer of wandering. She checked her exclama- 
tion of delight, for just at that moment Uncle 
Jeremiah pushed away his plate and her father rose 
to ask the final blessing. 

“We give thanks,” he said, ‘‘for the safety and 
prosperity of this year, for the bounty of the 
fields and the forest, for the help and friendship 
of our neighbors, be they red-skinned or feathered, 
and for the friendship of God, who has guided 
all.” 

Hester saw a single swallow perch for a moment 
outside the window, cocking his little head side- 
ways, as though he were listening to those earnest- 
hearted words of thankfulness which Master 
Trugood spoke. 
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Srnec teat eal 
“Just Like Mothers 
Dolly-- and I just love *em”’ 


That is the exclamation of hundreds of little 
girls now reveling in the silken softness of dis- 
tinctive “‘Suzanne Richter Made Guaranteed 
Lingerie,’’ designed exclusively for Misses six 
to sixteen. 


ez Every Garment Guaranteed 

“Suzanne Richter Made’’ garments are made for service. 
Every garment is backed with a positive Guarantee of Sat- 
isfaction. Finished in pure silk, their beauty and strength 
is arevelation to Mothers. They require noironing. Daily 
tubbing does not diminish their lustrous sheen. Yet for all 
their lasting loveliness, they cost little more than common- 
place things. 


ez A Christmas Novelty Supreme 

Every little girl will exclaim in joy on receiving ‘‘Suzanne 
Richter Made’’ Vests and Bloomers in matching colors, a 
darling drop-seat Union Suit with bloomer knee, a dainty 
Princess Slip with built-up shoulder and full shadow hem, a 
Dream Gown, and Pajamas exquisite in charm that only the 
glory of silken things can give. 


ez Mail Coupon Today! 


Send no money—simply mail order coupon below or write a 
letter. Your order will be shipped Parcel Post C. O. D. or 
Prepaid if you prefer. 


RICHTER MADE LINGERIE, Inc. 


1645 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
@ RICHTER MADE LINGERIE, Imerporad. = = = titi(‘séiS 
1645 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


D III cece nerensig asta ....for which please ship “SUZANNE 
RICHTER MADE GUARANTEED LINGERIE” indicated by & below: 
C1) Vest and Bloomers, 6 to 10 yrs, $3.25 C) 12 to 16 yrs, $3.95. 
C1) Union Suit, bl. knee, 6 to 10 yrs, $3.50 1) 12 to 16 yrs, $3.85. 
C) Princess Slip, 6 to 10 yrs, $2.95 () 12 to 16 yrs, $3.20. 
0 Dream Gown, 6 to 10 yrs, $3.95 () 12 to 16 yrs, $4.45. 
OO Pajamas, 6 to 10 yrs, $6.75 () 12 to 16 yrs, $7.95. 
UNDERLINE COLOR PREFERRED 
Vest and Bloomers, Union Suit, Princess Slips and Gown in White, Flesh, Peach. 
Pajamas in Flesh-Turquoise, Peach-Nile, Am. Beauty-Fallow, Plum-Gold. 
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THE WISH THAT CAME TRUE 


(Continued from page 665) 


PRISCILLA: Ay, first you taught us to plant the 
corn and catch the fish and get sugar from the sap 
of trees. 

SQUANTO: You have feast. Squanto heard. 

[The children look at each other in dismay.] 

PRISCILLA: ’Twas but the idle chatter of children 
you heard, Squanto. They wished for a feast, ’tis 
true. 

SQUANTO: If wish come true, Squanto and 
Massasoit come. Bring Indians. 

PRISCILLA: Squanto and his friends are welcome 


‘ ’ in the white men’s houses. 
( ‘hildren S CONSTANCE: Prithee, Squanto, tell us a story. 


properly built SQUANTO (shaking his head): Me go wigwam. 
Tell Massasoit. 
O e& S [He exits abruptly, and the children run to the door to stare after 


him. We hear such remarks as ‘‘’Tis strange for SQUANTO to 


‘ leave so suddenly,’’ ‘‘What means he?” and “I trow he will 
which start the bring all the INDIANS to the feast!” 


Young Toot Correctly LOVE (troubled): Our elders will be vexed. If we 
have a feast they may not wish the Indians to come. 
If we have no feast, ’twill be the more perplexing. 
PRISCILLA: *Twas not your fault he heard us. 
I could scarce risk offending him by not assuring 
him of a welcome. 
een eo bustles in from the left, ELDER BREWSTER 
in er. 
eres enone MISTRESS BREWSTER: Our good neighbors come 
price d from$3™ priced from$4.22 this way. Love and Wrestling, bring forth the 
bench from the bedroom. © 
Love: Ay, dear Mother. [Exit left.] 


[MISTRESS BREWSTER and PRISCILLA busy themselves, selting the 
room to rights. ELDER BREWSTER addresses JOHN AND BART, 
indicating first the bench by the table and then the left side of the 
stage.} 


ELDER BREWSTER: Move this bench hither, lads. 
Bart: Right gladly, Elder Brewster. 
[The boys move the bench to the right. LOVE AND WRESTLING 
5 carry in a second bench which they place to the left. The two 
Tanrussia or Fatent leather benches now face each other. The table is in its original position 
Whit b kski 1 th: at back, center, with the two stools behind it. ELDER BREWSTER 
: . 7. £ Rac $4.50 . hers fons 190 . answers a knock on the door at the right, and John Alden enters.| 
Se ere is ELDER BREWSTER: Welcome, John Alden. 
JOHN ALDEN: Good even, Elder Brewster. Good 
IMPORTED HOSIERY ' even, Mistress Brewster and Priscilla. Is there a 
Smart Wo ol en S O ck g | little maiden here known as Remember Allerton? 
S pe cially pri ed by 1, REMEMBER (eagerly): Ay, here! What _ news, 
, John Alden? 
halt dozen pairs JOHN ALDEN: Nay, child, you needs must wait 
to hear. 


REMEMBER: Governor Bradford—he was not 


& angry? 
J CJ LATER JOHN: Nay, he was not angry with you, child. 


AIS Fifth Avenue [There is a stamping of many feet outside, and the Pilgrim neigh- 
15 Bast S7th Street bors pour in. For awhile we hear only their greetings to each 
N ew York other, as the women seat themselves on the bench at the left, with 

the girls standing behind them, and the men seat themselves on 

the bench at the right, with the boys standing behind them. Chorus 

of ‘‘ Welcome, Mistress Hopkins,” ‘‘ Good even, Master Allerton,” 

“Good morrow, Elder Brewster,”’ etc. ELDER BREWSTER AND 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD seat themselves on the stools at the table. 


‘reshma sens claimant Renin leant 
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MISTRESS BREWSTER whispers to LOVE, and he passes the plate 

of apples to each guest in turn. 

ELDER BREWSTER (rising and raising his hand for 
silence): Good neighbors, Governor Bradford wouldst 
have a few words with you. 

The talking ceases at once. Governor Bradford rises.| 


GOVERNOR BRADFORD: Friends, God hath blessed 
our summer’s work and hath sent us a bountiful 
harvest. He brought us safe to this new home and 
protected us through the terrible winter. It is fit 
we have a time for giving thanks to God for his 
mercies to us. What say you? Shall we have a 
week of feasting and thanksgiving? 

MASTER ALLERTON: A week of thanksgiving? 

MASTER HOPKINS: Ay, let us rest from our work 
and spend the time in gladness and thanksgiving. 

MASTER WHITE: God hath been very good to us. 

REMEMBER (excitedly): Oh, my heart! ’Tis as I 
wished. 

[She clasps her hand over her mouth when she realizes what she 
has done, but too late.| 

MASTER ALLERTON (sternly): Remember! You 
ill deserve your name. 

[REMEMBER hangs her head, then runs up to PRISCILLA and 


buries her face on her shoulder. PRISCILLA puts her arm 
around her and pats her.| 


GOVERNOR BRADFORD: Nay, Master Allerton, do 
not chide the little maid. I know ’tis not seemly 
that children speak before their elders in that 
manner. But we needs must find reasons for 
Remember, for ’twas she who suggested the feast 
of thanksgiving. 

MASTER ALLERTON (shocked): She went to you 
with her suggestion? 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD: Nay, but she hath told 
John Alden and John Alden hath told me. 

ELDER BREWSTER: Shall we begin the day with 
worship? 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD: Ay. We shall form a pro- 
cession, three abreast, as on the Sabbath, and Giles 
Hopkins shall lead the way, beating on his drum. 
Then ’twill come the feast. 

MISTRESS BREWSTER: The feasts shall be in 
Priscilla’s hands. She is more skilled in cookery 
than any housewife in the colony. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD: ‘Tis news to delight the 
children. What think you, lads and maidens? 

[He smiles kindly at them, and there is a chorus from the boys and 
girls of “Ay, ’tis so.” “‘ Ay, worshipful governor!” and ‘“‘’Tis 
great news we hear this day.’’} 

PRISCILLA (gaily): There will be tasks a-plenty 
for young hands and food a-plenty to reward them. 
We shall have oysters cooked in clam shells, cakes 
sweetened with honey and maple, preserved cherries, 
venison stew— 

JOHN (with a long sigh of happiness): "Tis a 
wonder the trestles will hold so much. 

MASTER BILLINGTON: Verily, son, if you were 
given a free rein, the tables would not be o’erloaded 
very long. [Everybody laughs.| 


Wouldn’t You Be Happy 


If Old Santa Brought You 
a Toy-Kraft Pup and 
Lion This Christmas! 


HE pictures printed here show the 

shapes of these clever, lovable toys but 

of course they cannot show the lovely hand- 

painted colors which are so large a part of 
the charm of Toy-Kraft toys. 


Isn’t the pup the most mischievous-look- 
ing doggy you ever saw—and Oh, how fierce 
Mr. Lion looks! But he isn’t really. 


You might well be proud of two such 
splendid playmates. Ask mother or dad to 
write to Santa today. 

PARENTS. These Toy Kraft Toys will be sent 
diréct from Santa’s workshop at Wooster to any ad- 
dress in the United States carefully packed and post- 
paid upon receipt of $1.00 for the two. 


Toy-Kraft Cradle as advertised in the last issue of 
“CHILD LIFE”’ daintily finished in ivory with hand- 
painted flowers in colors, $2.00. 

Toy-Kraft Circus Horse and Rider, 50c or sent with 
the pup or lion for $1.00. 

All Toy-Kraft Toys are finished in high grade 
lacquers and enamels, and may be washed as often as 
necessary without injury. 


The Toy-Kraft Company 


Factory and Studio 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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AMERICAN DADY 


Mothers— 


test the stretch of 
American Baby Hose 
on Christmas Day 


HEY are easy to put on but hard to wear 

out. American Baby Hose stretch out and 
spring back as no other hose can. You can 
see the superior materials and workmanship at 
a glance. The best hose money can buy for 
active kiddies. 


May be had in silk, silk and wool, 100% wool, 
Rayon or mercerized and combed Egyptian 
cotton, in white and every seasonable color, 
from size 3 to 6%. Guaranteed fast colors, 
25 cents to $1.00 per pair, at the Infants Wear 
Departments of good stores. 


Sold through wholesalers. 
Write for names of those nearest you. 


The John M. Given Co. 


Distributors 


New York (377 Broadway) Pittsburgh Chicago 


Made by J. H. BLAETZ, Philadelphia 
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GOVERNOR BRADFORD: Come hither, Remember 
Allerton. [She obeys and stands beside him. He 
lays his hand on her shoulder.| Hast a suggestion, 
child? 

REMEMBER (timidly): Ay, worshipful governor. 
I wish that our Indian friends might come. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD: ’Tis a kind wish and well 
spoken. Let us send Giles Hopkins to Massasoit to 
invite them. 

ELDER BREWSTER: ‘Tis a wise and goodly thing 
the little maid hath done. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD: Ay, wiser than we know, 
mayhap. When this America of ours is a great 
nation, it may be that the men and women of 
future years will set aside a time for rejoicing and 
thanksgiving, as we have done—all because a 
little Pilgrim lass wished to thank God for His 


goodness. 
CURTAIN 


mw 


THE TREASURE OF BELDEN 
PLACE 


(Continued from page 682) 


she thought maybe she’d want me to take the 
gingerbread men down there before you got home. 
She didn’t get them done in time, but I slipped 
out anyway and left the note.” 

“T’ll say this for you, Jimmy Fisher,” Patty told 
him. ‘You don’t know how to spell.” 

But though Jimmy wasn’t a good speller, he 
turned out to be a perfectly wonderful playmate 
in the weeks that followed. As for Jean, we decided 
it was more fun to take care of her than to play with 
all the dolls in all the world. 

Aunt May not only wrote that the housekeeper’s 
children could stay till the end of the month, but 
when she came home she decided that the gardener’s 
cottage could be repaired at very little cost and 
that John and Mrs. Fisher, Jean and Jimmy could 
live there all together. Mother had a suggestion, 
too—the Woman’s Club was interested in starting 
a day nursery and Mrs. Fisher could leave Jean 
there in the daytime when Jimmy started to school 
in September. 

“Why, we’ve forgotten all about Great-grand- 
mother’s lost jewels,” I reminded Patty one day. 
“‘Here we started on a treasure hunt and then we—’”’ 

“We found Jean, Patsy Spaulding, and that’s 
treasure enough for me,”’ said Patty quickly. “If 
you can find a nicer treasure than a year and a half 
old baby, I’d like to see it.” 


(THE END] 
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THE TURKEY WHO GARGLED 
HIS GOBBLE 
(Continued from page 668) 


awful strange. I never heard nothin’ like it.” 

““We have,” shouted the children. ‘“‘He’s been 
doing that for just perfect ages.” 

“Better not let him go with the rest,’ Mrs. 
Farmer said. ‘“‘A singin’ turkey is a novelty and 
if I was you I’d build him a fine pen and use him 
to advertise.” 

““What’s advertise?’’ Watty cried to his mother. 

“Never mind!” she snapped. “Sing again and 
sing quick!” 

So Watty gargled his gobble with great vigor and 
once more the farmer looked stunned. 

“A big drawing card,” he said. ‘“‘That bird will 
make this the best known turkey farm in the state.” 

And so Watty was put in a large cage which 
depressed him at first in spite of the fact that it had 
all of the comforts of a fine home. He was inclined 
to mope and mourn for his brothers and sisters who 
had gone away to get that vague ten, nine and eight, 
but his mother, who wandered about on the outside 


of the cage, insisted u gargled gobble before 
and after meals and frequent] tween. 
Crowds of people came to hear ty, and finally 


the farmer put a great sign on the highway-that read: 








BRONZE TURKEYS OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


COME IN AND HEAR THE ONLY SINGING TURKEY 
IN THE WORLD 


And so Watty went on singing. 

Mrs. Turkey did not sleep well and suffered from 
loss of appetite until the snow went and the ice 
melted in the river. Then she began to show an 
interest in her new spring family. But— 

“‘One thing,” she said positively to Father Turkey, 
“these new children will be taught to gargle their 
gobbles. Watty has promised me that.” 

And they were. 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 
AND THE INDIANS 


(Continued from page 686) 


every part of the Union, I am proud to tell you 
that she was afterwards given credit as the originator 
of the splendid ‘flag law.’ You know now why I 
had her approval to offer my services, and my life, 
if necessary, at the outbreak of the Civil War.” 

Grandfather paused. The fire had gone from his 
voice, the light from hiseyes. Only a wistful yearning 
for the old days showed in his strong face. The 
picture of Great-grandmother, courageous and 
mighty with the strength and fervor of her convic- 
tions, seemed to quiver in the air. And there was 
silence in the old room. 
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“Daddy, buy me 
a GO-PONY 





: sname is GO-PONY. Hedoesn’t 

cost very much, doesn’t eat a thing, and is 

always good natured and ready to go on a 

of the moving legs jaunt in the house or out of doors. He won't 

ant — added have to live in a stable because Mother will 

— _—— let him stay in the nursery or in a comfort- 

able corner of the living room. He is very 

durable and made to last for years. His feet have rubber pads 

which prevent marring floors. He is just the thing for little 

boys and girls from two to seven years old because he is perfectly 
safe and affords a world of healthful fun. 


GO-PONY 


PAT. PENDING 


GALLOPS AS IT ROCKS 


The GO-PONY is on sale at leading toy, hardware, furniture 
and department stores throughout the country, but if your 
dealer cannot supply you, send in the coupon with your remit- 
tance, and we will see that you are supplied promptly. Money 
refunded without delay if you are in any way dissatisfied. 


ing motion of the 
child moves th 
GO-PONY steadily 
forward. The feet 


FREE —A paper moving picture book showing the GO-PONY in action 
will be sent to every little boy or girl who writes for it. 


SOVEREIGN TOY MFG. CO. 
1421-1425 Solon St. 


SOVEREIGN TOY MFG. CO. 
Dept. L 23, 1421 Solon St., Chicago 


Enclosed find $9.50 for which send me one GO-PONY, express prepaid—at 
once. 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns 


woes 5498 


PATTY is filled with joy to see the first snowflakes falling, 
because everyone loves snow for Thanksgiving, to say 

nothing of sliding in it! 

When little girls go sliding, they must dress warmly; so 
Patty has some new woolen dresses and a heavy coat. 

She is wearing a jersey cloth, trimmed with gay, braided flowers 
and feather stitching which is so popular. 

Her other dress is flowered wool challis, with plain collar and 
cuffs. It is both smart and serviceable. 

Nothing could be cuter than her little cape coat with bands 
of fur and bright flannel lining. 
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CHILD LIFE has patterns for these cunning warm clothes. 
You had better get them before you go sliding! 

Pattern No. 5498, 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and § years. 

Pattern No. 5565, 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 

Pattern No. 5242, 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 4 years. 

Sweater and leggings, 4920, 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, © years. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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GOBBLE ~ GOBBLE/ 


By- John Dukes Mckee 


DIRECTIONS 


MOUNT the page on cardboard and make all the pieces. Put a pin 

through each of the two spots shown beneath the bushes on the 
large piece. Bend the pieces marked ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B,”’ as shown in the 
small sketch. Then run pins through spots ‘‘X-X"’ on the two discs, 
and then through the spots ““Y-Y"’ and ‘Z-Z’’ on strips ‘‘A’’ and 
““B.”” Now take the disc with the strip ‘‘A’’ attached to it and put 
it on the left-hand side and run the pin through the spot ‘‘O”’ in the 
center. Do the same on the other side with the strip ‘‘B”’ and its disc. 
Clip off the pins holding the discs to the largest piece, so that only 


a quarter of an inch or less remains. Stick a piece of rubber eraser 
to the stubs to keep the discs from coming off. Now paste the head 
of the boy at the back to the place marked ‘“‘M.”’ Paste the head of 
the turkey to the spot marked ‘‘N”’ on the other strip ““B."’ Bend the 
two small strips ‘‘J’’ and ‘‘K"’ and paste to the back of the bushes 
directly above each of the discs. When completed, the toy should look 
like the small sketches. To operate, roll the discs back and forth on 
the floor or table and the boy and gobbler will jump back and forth 
at each other. 
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Russian Wolfhound Puppies 


Bred from 
the very best 
imported 

} strains. Pup- 

} pies ready for 
shipment. Cat- 

} alogue Ten 
Cents. 


Prices reasonable. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 
Dept. Al 


D.C. Davis, Prop. - - Cimarron, Kan. 


YOUR COLLIE PUPPY 

A fluffy ball of gold and white offering entertain- 
ment and love all your waking hours. 

Later a lithe, graceful aristocrat with the finely 
chiseled head belonging only to the (champion 
bred) and the refinement and gentility coming 
from centuries of contact with people of culture. 

In addition our special line of breeding gives 
a dog that will die protecting your home or child. 
Puppies $25—$35 wormed and vaccinated against 


distemper. 
Maple Bivd., Marion, Indiana 






LODESTONE KENNELS 





S tbs. at 75c or 10 the. at $4.25 
id, here in U. 8. 
Shipped, prepaid, anyw! ™ 


ire 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


















‘“‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
7 TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick, N.J. 












Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 
Pups for Sale, $20 and up 


} Of the NORTH KENNELS 


Desplaines, Ill. Route 2 
























MY PUPPY 
LOVE my darling puppy, 


He’s always at my heels 
He even sits beside me, 
When I eat my meals. 


ELIZABETH R. PARKER 
Age 10 


Colon, Panama 


TEDDY 


HAVE a little bull dog, 
Miss Teddy is her name. 


No matter if its rain or 
shine, 


She’s happy just the same. 





She'll stand on her hind 
legs 

Whenever you have food, 

And my little Teddy 


Is always very good. 


EFFIE MAY BOLING 


Salem, Indiana 


Age 9 





















WATSON’S 


DOG 
BRUSHES 


Make your dog a present of abrush. It keeps dog 
Sanitary—Good Natured—Hair Smooth and Clean. 


PRICE LIST—Combination Boxes 


BOSTON TERRIER SPECIAL 

Two Brushes, styles No. 4, B-28-BT, and 
No. 5, B-32-BT. 

The fine wire brush for cleaning the aa the 
coarse wire to give him a satisfied con- 
tented feeling. One Dollar per box. 

POINTER DOG SPECIAL 
Also for most short hair dogs. Two 
Brushes, Styles B-25-C, B-28-C, 
One Dollar per box. 
WASCO Special Combination Box 
ree Brushes, one each style, B-25-C, 
B-22-C, and C-32-T. A good combination for 
Cats, Furs, etc. Two Dollars per box. 


AIREDALE, CHOW, COLLIE, SHEPHERD, 
SETTER, and LONG HAIR DOG SPECIAL 
Two Brushes, Styles C-21-CD and C-32-T. 
The coarse brush is to clean out the 
coat; the fine brush to fluff up the outer coat. 
Two Dollars per box 


WASCO Large Combination Box 

Six Brushes for different kinds of dogs. 

Style No. 1, very heavy wire. 

Style No. 2, medium coarse wire. 

Style No. 3, coarse wire. 

Style No. 4 and 5, Boston Terrier Special. 

Style No. 6, for fluffing up the coat. 

Three Dollars per box 


All above Parcel Post Prepaid east Mississippi River. Add twenty-three cents west Mississippi River. 
Mention Child Life when ordering—if brushes are sot satisfactory, money refunded and return postage sent. 


L. S. WATSON MFG. CO. 


Leicester, Mass. 





Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, of the best possible breed- 
ing. Prices $30.00 up. 

Send stamp for illustrated circular. 


MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195, Dept. C, Springfield, Mass. 


COLLIES 


Safest dog for children 


GREAT DANES 


The most intelligent, friendly and reliable of 
all dogs. Recognized to be a wonderful com- 
panion and protector of children. 

We havesome pupsand half-grown dogs of ex- 
cellent, pedigreed stock forimmediateshipment. 
Write us for full details 
GENEBACH RANCH COMPANY 
Box 501, Battie Creek ,Mich. 


N ORTH SHOR 
Animal Hospital 
Complete ne © a ae Le the treatment 


Phone University 363 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








AT STUD—snow white Esqui- 
mo—Prince George Meuzona 
of Bell Ava. No. 306186. Fee 
$15.00. We usually have Es- 
quimo puppies for sale. The 
best dog on earth for the kiddies. 
Kind, affectionate and always 
full of Pep. Will ship on ap- 
ae tage to responsible parties. 

fe delivery ententnes. 20 


page catalogue 
BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 
Baldwin, Kansas 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


area jalstrain of 
sr erepioner ot papas on paw 


rr 8 
All dogs individually 
canine , and 


guaranteed. 
each. Thoroughbred puppies $25. 
Large Ilustrated Catalog, Ten Cents 
OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 


FOR SALE—A few grown dogs 
and puppies of excellent breeding. 
For appointment, telephone 
wisas ‘ennel | aw 
WILLOW BROOK KENNELS 
Beverly, Massachusetts 








“At Just Half Prices’’ 
Wolf Grey, . 


e e Pree pte fr Cen. ‘ook on 
MAPLEWOOD KENNELS, Box 15, Medway, Mass. 
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FRITZI, A KC. 391042 


Police Dogs and Puppies 


Every boy and girl would love to be the proud 
owner of a real companion like Fritzi. For 
generations the parents of our dogs have been 
prize winners of Germany and this country. 


Write us to-day 


WABEDO FARMS KENNELS 
ROSCOE PACKER, Owner 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


SHEPHERD (Police) DOGS 


We specialize only in high class dogs for 
people who desire exceptional beauty and — 
ice. Our dogs range from $75 to $2 





igher. Please do not write us for cheap ro 
Our dogs famous for breeding, beauty, intelligence, 
and trustworthiness with children. Shipped C.O.D. 
on approval. State age, sez, color preferred, purpose 
of buying, and approximate price you Wish to pay. 
SIOUX KENNELS 
A.B. SE Bivd. Sta., Sioux City, lowa 


IRISH TERRIERS 


Protect Home and Family. Finest Pal 
and Playfellow for kiddies. Real guard. 
Kiddies are SAFE with Paddy near. Most 
select kennel in America. Healthy pups 
for sale. Illustrated folder on request. 


RED TOP KENNELS, C. L. 
TEAGUE, TEXAS 











PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 
I may belittle and soft and plump, 
But my heart is big and true. 
My mistress says now I’m quite big 
enough 
To ete my dear mother—for you. 





HAVE a big black dog 
He’s curly as can be, 


And every time I go some- 
where 


He always follows me. 


JANE ASBURY 
Newport, Indiana 


St. 


Age 8 


MERRY PUP 
HAVE a little doggie 


His name is Gerry. 
And every time I play 
with him 
He is so nice and merry. 


FERNE GEPHARTE 
Age 10 Chicago, Illinois 


BUNNY 


HAVE a little dog. 
We call him Bunny, 
His nose is flat 
And he’s very funny. 


VIRGINIA PELTON 
Age 10 Los Angeles, Cal 





Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the world. 


$25 up 
MRS. MABEL A. BAXTER 


Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 









F YOU should like to have 
a friendly dog we will be 
glad to answer any questions 
about them. Weill tell you 
what dogs make the best com- 
panions, about how much they 
cost, and, if you like, we will 
recommend the best kennels 











536 South Clark Street 


The CHILD LIFE Dog Department 


Just write to 


CHILD LIFE DOG DEPARTMENT 










near your home for your 
convenience. 

The Dog Department of 
CHILD LIFE has helped 
many of its little readers in the 
selection of these lovable pets 
and is able to give you good, 
reliable advice about them. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ligence. 


SAINTLY | 


OFFERING 


ofhighest pedigreed | 


Bernard pups 


from A. K. C. reg- | 
istered parents no- 

tedfortheirbeauty, | 
devotion and intel- | 
A child's 

companion and } 
protector; 
guardian for the | 
the home. 
$50.00 and up. 


also a 


Price— | 





BATTLE OREEK DOG FOOD CO. _ 


Battle Creek Health Food fo 


For Boy or Girl— 
VON ABT POLICE DOGS 


The ideal gift—not to be 
broken or discarded like a 
toy, never outgrown; 
living companion and a 
constant example of loyal- 
ty, dignity, faithfulness 
and true gentleness. 

Make reservations now 

for Christmas delivery. 


a 
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For those 
who want 
the best 


THE VON ABT KENNELS 


Jackson Street 


Mentor, Ohio 


SEND COUPON BELOW FOR 
INFORMATION ON DOGS 


CHILD LIFE 
Dog Department 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIL. 


I may buy a dog. 
Tell your advertisers to write me. 


I prefer a (grown dog) [J 


( puppy ) OJ 


Pee eee eee meee eee ee eee eseeeeeeeeeeee 


children in our home. 


eeeee tetas 
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ADVERTISING MAP CONTEST 


FOR CHILD LIFE READERS 





HAT a jolly time everybody will have working out the 
fascinating new map contests. The illustration above 
shows outline maps of 12 states in the United States. 

If you want to enter this contest there are four things to do: 
First—write down the names of the states from 1 to 12: second— 
look through the magazine and find the names of all the adver- 
tisers who are located in these states and list them: third—make 
another list of all the advertisers who are not located in the 
states shown in the illustration: fourth—choose the advertiser 
whose product you like best and write a slogan of not more than 
ten words advertising the product. 

All answers must be in Chicago by November 25, 1926. Every 
boy and girl who enters this contest will receive a prize. The 
twenty-five children who write the best slogans will receive 
prizes of small desk globes. 


IMPORTANT 


This is the second of a series of four advertising map contests 
to be run in the October, November, December, and January 
issues of CHILD LIFE. Each month trace the states shown 
on the contest pages and save until you have them all. Then 
they are to be cut up, pasted and mounted on cardboard making 
a complete map of the United States. In addition to the prizes 
each month, a grand prize of a Rand MCNally Home Atlas will 
be given to the boy and girl who send in the neatest and most 
attractively mounted map at the end of the contest. 


Note: The maps and globes given as prizes, are made by 
Rand M¢Nally and Company. 


November, 1926 
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CHAPTER VI 


DD-A-PEARL waited patiently for Chan Soy, 

the Magician, to tell her the secret of the charms. 

After thinking for a moment, he began: ‘Long, 

long, ago, on the bottom of the ocean near the beautiful 
South Sea Isles, Clam lived in his castle. It contained 
many precious gems and odd looking shells. When he 
was very old and knew that he would not live much 
longer, he called Dragon to him and said: ‘I want you 
to cast a spell on the precious gems in my Castle and all 
through my kingdom. Do not make it an everlasting 
spell. Let it be one that may be broken by somebody 
brave enough to find three charms which will be hidden 
in different parts of the world.’ Dragon obeyed. Shortly 
after the spell was cast, Clam summoned Fairy Queen 
to his Castle, and said to her: ‘I give to you the safe- 
guarding of the three charms you will choose. Hold them 
until you find a sweet little girl whom you think worthy 
of so rare a gift—an exquisite pearl necklace. Then you 
may help her to secure the charms, and break the spell 
laid by Dragon, which will release these wonderful pearls 
so that little girls all over the world may have them.’ 
The Fairy Queen promised and said: ‘Three of my trusty 
followers shall guard the charms carefully—Osto, Wodo, 
and Chan Soy.’ Fairy Queen knew that pearls alone would 
not make a necklace, so she thought of the Nugget from 
which to make a gold chain, and told Osto to guard it. 
Next Fairy Queen came and asked me to produce the 
finest silk possible from the silk worms in my Mulberry 
Grove. She wanted a strong silk strand on which to 
string the pearls. Lastly she went to Wodo and told her 
to put away in a chest the very best wood pulp she could 
find. Then she was to hide it in a huge tree in the tropics 
where she could watch it. Because you were unselfish 
and did not take the necklace Diver offered you after 
finding the first charm, Fairy Queen knew that you were 
the one who could break the spell. Now I will send you 
back to the South Seas where Diver is waiting to help 
you. Close your eyes and slowly turn around seven 
times.”” Add-a-pearl thanked the kind old magician. 
She said good-bye to Tao-Tan, and then did as Chan Soy 
said. A few minutes later she opened her eyes and saw 
Diver standing on a sandy beach a few feet away from 


her. “Oh, Diver, I have found all the charms. The 
spell is broken!”’ and Add-a-pearl related the story which 
Chan-Soy had told her. Then Diver took Add-a-pearl 
down to the bottom of the sea again. There, near Clam’s 
Castle, was a beautiful throne of shell, and a familiar voice 
called out: “‘We are waiting for you, Add-a-pearl. 
Come—sit on the throne while I give you this necklace 
of oriental pearls. They are real pearls and the most 
perfect to be found.” Fairy Pearlette smiled as she held 
up the necklace which Add-a-pearl joyfully accepted. 
“Oh, Fairy Pearlette,’”’ she cried. “I am so happy. 
And now will every little girl be able to have lovely pearls 
like mine too?” “Yes,” Pearlette answered. ‘Both 
Fairy Queen and Clam knew that even after the spell 
was broken, it would take a long, long time before all the 
pearls in Clam’s Kingdom were found. Diver is another 
of Fairy Queen’s trusted helpers. He knows where to 
look for the pearls and he is not afraid to come ’way down 
here on the bottom of the ocean to find them. Of course 
you know that there are thousands of little girls in the 
world who want and should have lovely pearl necklaces 
of their very own. It is not possible for other little girls, 
or their Daddies and Mothers to come to the South Seas 
to get the pearls. So Diver and many of his friends who 
are brave and willing to find the pearls hidden in Clam’s 
Kingdom are going to work year after year looking for 
more and more pearls. Because real pearls are very 
precious, it would cost too much for Daddy or Mother 
or friends to buy a whole string of pearls at one time. 
We will start a new kind of necklace and call it an “‘ Add- 
a-pearl Necklace” in honor of you, Add-a-pearl. That 
means that for every Christmas and Birthday, Easter 
and Graduation Day, and every Gift Day in the whole 
year, Mother and Daddy, Grandmother and Grandfather, 
Aunt and Uncle can give Add-a-Pearls to add to the 
necklaces which your little friends all over the world 
will have.” ‘Fairy Pearlette, I am so very, very happy. 
I am going to tell everybody I know that now they can 
have a necklace just like mine!” Add-a-pearl said as she 
clasped the beautiful pearls around her neck. 


The end of Add-a-pearl's First Adventures. Watch for Add-a-peari 
in the December issue of CHILD LIFE. 


ADD-A-PEARL, 108 N. State St., CHICAGO 
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OUR WORKSHOP 


7 A. NEELY HALL 


Author of **T Craftsman,” “*Home-Made Toys 
for Gale and Boys, “‘Home-Made Games 
and Game Equipment,”’ etc. 


DOLL FURNITURE 


[* WILL cost many dollars to buy furni- 
ture for the rooms of the doll house we 
shall make next month. It will cost 
practically nothing to make it of cigar-box 
wood. In Figs. 1 to 6 are shown five easily- 
made pieces, and patterns me parts are 
given in the diagram of Fig. 7. Similar 
parts, or, with variations, can be adapted 
to other pieces of furniture. 

You can get cigar boxes at a drug store 

or a cigar store. Ask a dealer to save 
them for you. You will need a dozen, at 
least. The first thing to do after getting 
them is to remove the paper bands, borders 
and lining. Weight the boxes down ina tub 
of hot water, and allow them to remain until 
the paste has softened. Then scrape off 
the paper, bind the covers to the box 
bottoms with string, to keep them from 
warping, and place near a stove, radiator, 
or out in the sun, to dry. When the wood 
is thoroughly dry, pull the boxes apart, and 
pile like pieces together in a wooden or 
card x. 
A ruler and pencil will be needed, trans- 
parent paper for tracing atterns, a bracket 
saw for cutting, glue an .— brads for 
fastening, and some kind of finish. 

The diagram of Fig. 7 ae the patterns 
placed one on top of another. This was 
necessary to get them into small space. 
The lettering across the diagram and down 
the side will enable you to pick out parts 
quickly as I refer tothem. As the pattern 
have n drawn of the correct size, all 
that og need do is make om then 
transfer the tracings to cigar-box 
Only pieces of irregular shape are cou. 
Dimensions for square and oblong 
are given in the text. 

Beginning with the long table (Fig. 1), 
the end pieces have a width of C and height 
of H, shown in Fig. 7. The lower shelf is 
1% inches wide and 3% inches long, the 
table top is 134 inches wide and 4 inches 
long. Be careful when cutting not to saw 
inside of the lines. After sawing the 
pieces, plane and sandpaper the edges, a 
if you haven’t a plane, use a coarse fi 
what is known as a wood rasp. Before 
assembling, put like pieces together to make 
certain that they are alike. Mark where 
the ends of adjoining pieces are to go. 
Apply a small amount of glue to the edges, 
and then fasten with roe s. 

The circular table has a base of two 
pieces of width C and height H, halved 
together. That is, saw a slot in the top 
of one piece and another in the bottom of 
the other, as shown in Fig. 3, and located 
on the pattern diagram, so that the two 
pieces will interlock. Glue the pair together. 
Cut the top about 3% inches in diameter. 

The straight chair (Fig. 4) has a back 
of B width and F height, front legs of B 
width and height I, a seat 134 inches square, 
with corners rounded, and two narrow rungs 
1% inches long. Rockers can be added to 
make a rocking chair. 

The bedroom dresser (Fig. 5) has a back 
of A width and D height, a front of A 
width and G height, ends 144 inches wide 
and 2 inches high, and top 1% inches wide 
and 4% inches long. The sides of the 
mirror frame are sawed part way to separate 
them from the frame. The mirror is 
painted with aluminum paint. Instead, 
gw or a piece of mirror,may be fastened 

the wood. The drawer fronts are made 

of am of ee from a veneered cigar 
is wood, 0 —_—— thickness, is best 

“3 ‘with scissors. Glue the pieces to the 


CHILD LIFE 


dresser front. Use small round-head brass 
a for drawer handles and mirror-frame 

0 

The bed (Fig. 6) has a head of A width 
and E height, a foot of A width and F 
height. The side rails are % inch wide 
and 6 inches long. Cut a piece to fit 
between the head, foot and side rails, or 
half a dozen slats to fit between the rails. 


pieces D 
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per the parts before assembli 
= tee on gph thang the Ss clean off 
surfaces and scrape off hardened 


~~ that hha squeezed out of joints. 

es a nice na 
finish xf ae wood. Stain varnishes 
and looks well. And there is no end to the 
possibilities to be obtained with enamels 
and lacquers. 
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CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 693) 


visitors coming, sometimes Cook can hardly manage 
to let junior helpers share the kitchen table on such 
an important morning. Yes, you must have guessed 
it. We are going to make the cranberry jelly—we 
guess that’s rather important; now isn’t it, cooks? 

Be sure to decide, ahead of time, how you are 
going to serve the jelly—you will wish to consult 
Mother about that. If your family likes to have 
the whole turkey carved at the table, doubtless 
you will want the cranberry jelly made in one large 
mold and turned out into a crystal dish. This is 
the very old-fashioned way and most people like 
that fashion on Thanksgiving day. Some families, 
though, like to have the turkey carved in the kitchen 
and brought in, all nicely sliced and ready to serve, 
on a great platter that is passed around from person 
to person. If your family like this fashion, it would 
be nice to make your jelly in individual molds, one 
for each person to be served (with two or three extra 
for good measure). Then, just before serving time, 
turn the jelly out of the little molds and arrange 
them around the edge of the great platter. They 
will look beautiful and will be a big addition to that 
dish. Also, they can then be served at the one pass- 
ing. Whichever way you plan is nice, but be sure 
to decide ahead of time, so that you can have your 
molds washed and ready. 


CRANBERRY JELLY 


Wash and pick over enough cranberries to make four cupfuls, 
This, you see, would be a quart, so if the berries are very firm 
and good (and you certainly do not want to buy any other 
kind, do you?) you will need to have a quart. This amount 
will serve at least six persons. If you are having a big party, 
get double the amount. You want plenty, for the jelly keeps 
well and is fine the next day with cold turkey. 

In picking over cranberries, remove the mashed or rotted 
ones and wash in two changes of water. For jelly, it is not 
necessary to bother to take off the stems. 

Put into a saucepan with 2 cupfuls of water. 

Cover tightly and cook very moderately till the berries are 
tender and well mashed up. This will take about 20 minutes. 

Pour into a colander, set over a saucepan and rub until all 
the good pulp and juice are through into the pan below. If 
you cannot manage rubbing with a spoon very well, take a tin 
measuring cup, upside down, and rub with that. You will find 
it works beautifully and is much quicker than a spoon. Rub 
till nothing but bare hulls are left and only about a tablespoonful 
of those. Then turn up the colander and carefully scrape off 
all the pulp that clings to the bottom. 

Stir 2 cupfuls of granulated sugar into the pulp. 

Set over a moderate fire and stir till it comes to a boil. 
The stirring keeps the sugar from settling and scorching. 

Boil moderately, without stirring, for five minutes. 

Take up in large or small molds, as preferred. 

Put in a cold place for at least six hours. 

When ready to serve, loosen from the mold with a thin, 
sharp knife and turn out. 


MENU FOR THANKSGIVING BREAKFAST 


Halves of grapefruit 
Cereal with whole milk (not cream) 
Buttered toast Crisp bacon 
Coffee or milk 





ese adventures 
of the GINGERBREAD Man 


OW a cruel king passed a dreadful 
law—how the Princess Posie cried 

on her birthday—and what the Ginger- 
bread Man did to make her smile again 
—are all told in this little book in rhyme. 
There are colored pictures too, of the 
king and his court, of the golden-haired 
princess, and of the jolly little Ginger- 
bread Man himself and his faithful 


friends. 


And then there are pictures of good 
things to eat,—just the right things, 
say, for birthday parties—like birthday 
cake and sugar cookies, gingerbread 
men and surprise muffins; and the book 
tells you and mother just how to make 
them, so every time you have them 
you'll think they’re the best you ever 
tasted. 

You may have this 
book—free—if you ask 
for it. Just cut out this 
coupon and mail today. 












THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. 5, 110 E. 4ist-St., New York City 

Please send me—free—my copy of The Little 
Gingerbread’ Man with its story. pictures, 
and recipes for good things to eat. 


CHILD LIFE 
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TRADE MARK 


“dandy, 


HIS is the ‘Sandy Andy’’ Sand Crane, an automatic 

sand toy which dumps sand from the hopper with a 
swinging arm movement. 13) in. high; made of colored 
metal. Comes in a box which can be opened flat to form 
a tray, or a separate metal tray may be purchased. Can 
of sand and a sand scoop included. Price $1.25. Small 
metal tray, 35 cents: large one, 50 cents. 


itts of PI 
for Beery Chae! 


ONDERFULLY realistic playthings that bring 

hours of pleasure to all children; so interesting 

they are always new; so fascinating they are a source 
of long-time amusement. 


These are just a few of a large selection for both 
girls and boys; there are many more equally attractive, 
and they can all be seen at the nearest toy store. The 
trade mark name ‘‘Sandy Andy” on each box is your 
means of identification, and your guarantee of satis- 
faction. Look for ‘‘Sandy Andy’ Toys and Games 
when you visit the toy store. 


NY day is dolly’s . a 

laundry day with a? j () 
this “Sandy Andy” . j ' \ 

Laundry Set. Consists 
of enameled metal wash 
tub, glass-surface wash 
board, clothes reel, bag 
of clothes pins, clothes 
basket and wringer with 
real rubber rollers. All 
for $2.50. 











HIS “Sandy Andy” Vacuum 

Cleaner is *‘just like a big one!’’ 
Works by friction and suction, and 
gathers up bits of paper, dust and 
ashes when pushed across the floor, 
284% in. high; beautiful enamel 
finish in colors. Price, $2.50 at 
the toy store. 


T the right: One of the new 

“Sandy Andy” all-metal Pull-a- 
Long Toys. This is called the 
*‘Merry-Go-Round;’’ the horses 
turn and the clown rings the bell. 
Toy is 10% in. long, attractively 
colored. Price $1.00 at the toy 
store, 


St 


We will be glad to send any 
of the toys shown here, prepaid, 
upon receipt of price, if not 
obtainable in your locality. 
West of Denver, Colo. and out- 
side of the United States, add 
25 per cent to these prices. 


We have prepared a beautiful 
Ppicture-pamphlet showing all 
“Sandy Andy”’ Toysand Games 
in colors, and will beglad tosend 
a copy to any reader of Child 
Life. It is free—just request it 
by letter or postal card. 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MEG. CO. 
1202 Western Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HIS is ‘‘The Motor Race,” an interesting, exciting 


game for children. A lively race over a real speedway. 


Board is 16% in, square; made of beautifully colored, un- 


breakable metal, with checker board on reverse side. 
automobiles and a set of checkers included. Price, $1.00, 
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CLUB MOTTO 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 


The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 

This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. Well illustrated stories are 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about them in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. No manuscripts can 
be returned. 

For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 
CHILD LIFE ROSE WALDO, Editor 

CarE OF RAND MENALLy & Company 536 S. CLARK STREET Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 





THANKSGIVING DAY 


Thanksgiving day is drawing near. 

For the pumpkin pie we’ll give a cheer. 

But the poor turkey gobbler—hear him sigh, 
Because he goes with the pumpkin pie! 


BIRDIE FRIER, 
Age 10. Lane, S. D. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I want to join the Joy Givers’ Club, be- 
cause my sisters are joining and I like it 
very much. We have been in Italy since 
Christmas, 1914. We are now in Florence 
and we can speak Italian pretty well. We 
have been to Naples, Rome, Capri and this 
summer we were at the seaside. 

I have three sisters —two bigger and one 
smaller than I. My sister has helped me 
with the spelling, but I made the letter 
myself. I have four goldfish. 


FALL 


Autumn leaves are falling down— 

Crimson red and golden brown. 
Soon the trees will all be bare, 
For Jack Frost is in the air. 
Your loving reader, 


KATHLEEN MURPHY, 
Age 11. Minneapolis, Minn. 


I like pie, 

I like cake. 

I like everything 
You bake! 


Your loving friend, 
BARBARA IRENE COTTON, 


Age 4. Dana, Mass. 
Dear Miss Waldo: 
Weare twosisters. Our names are Laura 


and Cora. Weread CHILD LIFE a and like 


Love, it very much. Last year we went across the 

Makry L. RIAL, ocean on our private boat. It was great 

i Guiseppe Ceasore Abba, No. 1 fun fishing. e spend our summer travel- 
Age 8 Firenze, Italia. ing and we live at Klondike in the winter. 


We do not go to school as Mother says it is 
too far for us. But next year, we shall start. 
Theschoolistwenty milesaway. Lateron 





THE SQUIRREL 





: : ‘ : MARTHA JEAN ROBERTS AND AN we shall send a picture of us and our five 
Little Squirrel, on this sunshiny day, A EAN FRIEND 
Put on your bonnet and go out to play! Aded, lowe dogs and two horses oe cat. 

meadow, green and gay, " 
Dance and frolic all the day. = IN NOVEMBER jaca on Oy, 
Then gather all the nuts you can find, What is it makes Novembe: eet ed evoix Co., P. Q. 
For soon it will be winter time! We Le it ee Bey! Manoir Richelieu Murray Bay. 
MALVINE W. PAXTON, DONALD Woop, P.S. Our brother Bill is writing this for us. 
Age 6. Norfolk, Va. Age 11 Chicago, Il. He is ten. 
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Make Believe 2” 


= just a little doll, 
but it’s so easy to make 
believe that I’m a real sure- 


enough baby. You would 
just love to have me for 
yourown. Wecould have 
such a lot of fun together. 
You could dress me, and 
rock me to sleep and feed 
me, and “make believe” 
I’m sick, and send for the 
doctor—and, oh, ever so 
many en-joy-able things. 
There! Isn’t that a nice 
long word for such a little 
mite as me? 

The artist who made me studied 
real babies to make me just right, 
so you see there really isn’t another 
doll in the world like me. But 
be sure to get the genuine Bye-Lo 
Baby. Her name is my birth- 
mark—Grace Storey Putnam. 
Look for it written on my tag and 
imprinted on the back of my neck. 

At leading toy and department 
stores. Nine sizes, 9 to 20 inches 
high. If not at your dealer’s 


write our Dept. 16H and we will 
tell you where to get it. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
111-119 E. 16th St., New York City 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
genuine ““K and K” Bye-Lo Baby 





CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am sending you my picture as I looked 
in “A Doll Store,” a show I was in at 
school. I was the “Dutch Doll.” I like 
CHILD LIFE fine and read it every month 
from cover to cover. 

With love, 
Mary JANE HENNESSEY, 


Age 7. Attica, Ind. 








MARY JANE HENNESSEY 


WINTER TIME 


Hip hooray! 

Where’s the sleigh? 

Here it is. 

Now let’s whiz 

Down the hill 

Like Jack and Jill, 
For it’s winter time! 


Where are the skis? 
Now with ease 
Down the hill. 
Oh, this thrill! 
Here we go 
O’er the snow, 
For it’s winter time! 


LAWRENCE VAN MANEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











NELSON HAAS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I like your advertising fairs. They are 
very clever, also the “Plays and Pageants.” 
My friends and I are making a play out of 
“The Pirate of Pooh.” 

I have been reading CHILD LIFE for 
two years. 

Yours truly, 
NELSON HAAS, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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She gave them all- 
Cost very small- 


HANDY 
PACK 





WRIGLEYS 
PK. 


CHEWING SWEET 


Soothing 
Peppermint 
Flavor 


Helps keep teeth clean 
Good for breath 
and digestion 


an a ee. 
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Joy Givers Club 


THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving day is coming 
And all its goodies, too— 
Cranberry sauce and pumpkin pie 
And many good things for you. 


We must all be jolly— _ 

When that good day is here— 
Thankful and truly grateful 

And greet each one with cheer. 


ELEANOR GILBERT, 
North Branford, Conn. 


Age 10. 


Whose Fault 
When Children 


Disobey ? 


BEINGING up children—making them 
into the right kind of men and women— 
is about the most important thing in life. 
Think how much is at stake—the whole 
future of those precious little lives! 
Whether we can be proud of our boys and 
girls—both while they are growing up and 
after they are grown—depends more upon 
intelligent handling than upon inheritance. 
Far more depends upon the qualities we help 
our children acquire 
than upon the qualities 
they are born with. 
Recently there has 
been developed a sys- 
tem of child training 
which is founded upon 
the latest principles 


Do You Know How 


to instruct children in 
the delicate matter of 


sex? 
to obtain cheerful obe- 
Sone always? 


correct mistakes of 
early training? 
= keep child from cry- 





to develop initiative in endorsed by leading ann ATLAS 
daaees sures: | Teaccomplshed result 

to wit: Ci S es) Ss i ° 
commana Dane plished results | Dear Miss Waldo: 


never dreamed of by 
the average parent— 
results which forever 
banish disobedience, 
wilfulness and un- 
truthfulness with their 
consequent worry, 
strain and nervous fa- 
tigue. 


Due to an Entirely New Method 


The founder of this new system is Prof. Ray C. 
Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard and Columbia) who has 
written a complete course in Practical Child Training. 
This course is based on Professor Beery’s extensive 
investigations and wide practical experience, and 
provides a well worked out plan which any parent 
can easily follow. 


touch?” 

to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
fulness? 


I am so sorry I didn’t write you. I have 
just been too lazy, lately. ell, how are 
you and the CHILD LIFE? I am just 
writing to tell you about my trip to Lake 
Tahoe, Calif. 


toovercomeobstinacy? 
These are only a few 
of the hundreds of 
questions fully an- 
swered and 


explained. LAKE TAHOE 


It is about four hundred miles from 
Los Angeles. We left Hollywood about 
three-thirty in the afternoon, and got to 
Little Bear about nine o’clock in the night. 

We slept there overnight, and started 
out again in the morning. While we 
were riding we saw Mt. Whitney and 
Mt. Williams. 

I forgot to say that we went to see the 
fish hatchery. We saw little baby moun- 
tain trout just coming out of their shells 
and some about two months old. When 
they are three months old they let them 
out on the mountain streams so the people 
can catch them. 

That night we slept at Bridgeport, and 
started early in the morning for Lake 
Tahoe. When we arrived there, we slept 
in a cabin. We stayed there for two and 


a half weeks. 
Then, on Saturday, we packed up and 
e stayed there 





Full Information Costs only a Stamp 

We shall be glad to send you free of charge, our new 
booklet, “‘New Methods in Child Training,” together 
with full particulars of the work of the Association 
and the special benefits it offers to members. 

If this booklet answers a few of the questions that 
have perplexed you, you will be glad that you sent for 
it. It is showing thousands of 
sincere American mothers the 
one, and right way to train their 
children. And it isonly a mat- 
ter of sending the coupon or a 
post card. 


THE PARENTS 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9811, Pleasant Hill, O. 


tart crame: le 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION ; ed for Sa nto 


| Dept. 9811, Pleasant Hill, Ohio for about half an hour and started for 
Please send me your book, “New Methods in Child '! | San Francisco. We stayed there overnight 

| Training,” free. does not obligate me in any way. | and started in the morning for Los Angeles. 
RI odsiss...s0<0i0000 debe ON eeu I am sending you a picture of me taken 

| || on one of our hiking trips. 

os pitas or dapvidicens cies | ne 

Di athe: tence aie. icy pe ‘eas ells Ge eine- ald Age 11. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ALL THE WAY TO BABYLON 


H& many miles to Babylon? 

Three-score miles and ten. 

Can I get there by candle light? 
Yes and back again. 

If you but speed oe 4 the way 
Safe on the back of Dapple Gray. 


Cozy days with 
Dapple Gray and 
his friends 


When cold winter shuts 
little folks inside and play- 
ing outdoors isn't pleasant 
at all, they find Dapple Gray 
is a wonderful playmate in 
the cozy rooms before the 
fire. Dapple Gray's big 
rubber tires can not harm 
furniture or floors, either, so 
he can be used indoors with- 
out fear of any damage. 





Pedal Brake 


Pedal Brake is for larger 
children who want some- 
thing to“‘makego.” The 
seat and wheels are hand- 
some red, and it has ball- 
bearing pedal action and a 
real brake thatstopsquick- 
ly but can not upset the 
rider. Gray rubber handle 
bar grips and pedals. 





Snuggle Buggy 


Mothers like Snuggle 
Buggy. It can be taken 
anywhere, for it folds up in 
a very small space for carry- 
ing up stairs, in street cars— 
just anywhere. Makes a 
fine bed for baby in the car. 
(Spring holds it securely to 
the floor.) Just the thing 
for camping trips. 


Get this FREE Jingle Book 


Simply send your name and address and 
we will send you free, the pretty Jingle 
Book, which contains many nursery 
thymes and jingles about Dapple 
Gray. And if you care for it, we will 
also send complete information on 

all the Blue Ribbon Line. 


Pedal Gray, alarger Dapple Gray 
model with pedals, Pitty-Pat and 
Pedal Pat and the Original Brake Scooter are some more 
of Dapple Gray's friends which we are sure you would 
like. 










Buy the Best! Insist on genuine 
“Blue Ribbon”’ Quality 


Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 
KOKOMO INDIANA 


RIBBO 


Quality Wheel Goods 


COO Mo ao Mo oe 
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A New Book on 
making Christmas 
Toys—much fun 
for rainy days 


OW in the season of the year when 
stormy days come and children have to 
be amused indoors, and now that Christmas- 
time is drawing near, and the subject of 
toys and gis is often mentioned, comes 
LePage’s NEW Boys’ Work Shop Book to 
show children how to have fun making their 
own fascinating toys and interesting gifts. 
In LePage’s NEW Boys’ Work Shop Book, 
we give you complete, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for making simple but fascinating toys 
like those shown above, and also directions 
for making a number of valuable, useful 
gifts. With a little help from you perhaps 
at the start, any child can spend hours and 
hours contentedly making toys and gifts. 
You'll be interested in the method given 
in this book for making strong joints with 
LePage’s Glue. LePage’s Glue is a much 
more interesting tool to work with than you 
think. And there’s another thing we give 
- in this book. It is a recipe for making 
ePage’s Gesso—better than putty for 
filling in cracks, uneven places or nail holes 
in gifts made of wood and it provides an 
interesting method of decorating gifts and 
toys. 


Send 10 cents for this 
NEW LePage’s Boys’ 
Work Shop Book 


Let the children try this new way of 
making their own toys, You and they will 
be surprised and pleased 
at the nice things ion can 
make. Just write your 
name and address on the 
coupon below, tear the 
coupon out and mail it 
to us with 10 cents coin 
or stamps. A copy of 
LePage’s NEW Boys’ 
Work Shop Book will in 
sent you at once,post ; 
Address: LePage’s Craft 
League, Dept. BB2, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 


AGE'S 
GLUE 





ln Bottles and Tubes 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


LEPAGE’'S CRAFT LEAGUE 
Dept. BB2, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find ro cents (coin 


or stamps) in payment for LePage’s NEW Boys’ 
Work Shop Book. Please send a copy to: 


CHILD LIFE 


CHILD LIFE 


CHILD LIFE is a magazine, 

And it’s the best I’ve ever seen. 

There are plays and games and things to do, 
And poems published just for you. 


ADELE CARLISLE, 


Age 93%. Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


JOY 


The only joy I keep 
Is what I give away. 

I try to keep cheerful 
The livelong day. 


I keep my smiles up, 
And take my frowns down, 
So take it altogether, 


I’m the happiest girl in town. 


CAROLYN B. WATERS, 
Poseyville, Ind. 





CAROLYN B. WATERS 


ONE THANKSGIVING DAY 


On this morning, Bobhie and May woke 
up very early, and looked out the window 
to see the ground covered with snow and 
a few flakes falling. ‘“‘Oh, what a day,” 
said both of them. “Well, anyway we go 
to Grandma’s to-day.”” That was a great 
comfort, for they knew that she would have 
lots of good things for them to eat, and they 
could play with the cat and dog. So they 
got up and dressed and went down to 
breakfast. 

“We shall have a good day at Grandma's,” 
said May to her father. Her father looked 
at her and then answered, “‘I was thinking 
of not going as I think it is going to snow.” 
But the children begged so hard that he 
gave in and went to harness the horse. 
The children were ready and waiting for 
their mama when their father drove up in 
the sleigh. Pretty soon their mama came 
and they drove off. They got there with- 
out it snowing and ran into Grandma’s 
warm kitchen. Grandma and Grandpa 
were very glad to see them and Grandma 
helped them off with their wraps. They 
gathered around the fire to get warm. 

As soon as they were warm, Grandma 
told them to come todinner. They all went 
into the warm dining room, and of all 
wonders, guess what they saw! Turkey, 
hot chocolate, cakes, pies, candy—you 
couldn’t begin to name everything. They 
all ate and ate. 


apples, and so the afternoon passed. 

Finally Father said it was time to go 
home. So good-byes were said, and kisses 
were given and they started home. When 
they got home, everybody said it was one 
of the best days they had ever had. 


JANE ELLEN MANKIN. 


After dinner they played | 
with the cat and dog. Then they roasted | 
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Ask Daddy to 
take You to 


CALIFORNIA 


via the 


Pioneer-Overland Route 


More to see because it is the scenic route 
of the West. More for your imagination 
because it is the historically famous route 
of the covered wagon, the pony express, 
and stage of pioneer days. Then, a jour- 
ney to California was amatter of months. 
Now your winter playground is less than 
3 days from Chicago. 


Finer, Faster Trains 
beginning November 14th 


SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND 
- LIMITED 


Ten Dollars Extra Fare—63 hours 
Lv. Chicago (C.& N.W) - 8:10p.m. 
Ar.San Francisco - 3rd day 9:10 a.m. 
Only 68-hour train to the Golden Gate 

A world-famous de-luxe flyer with bath, 
maid, manicure, barber, valet, and 
selected train personnel. Via the Lake 
Tahoe Route. 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Ten Dollars Extra Fare—63 hours. 
Lv. Chicago(C.&N.W.) + 8:00 p.m. 
Ar. Los Angeles - 3rd day 9:00 a.m. 
A magnificently appointed de luxe flyer 
with bath, maid, manicure, barber, valet 
and selected train personnel. 


NEW GOLD COAST LIMITED 
Francisco-Los Angeles 
- = Extra Fare — 68 hours 


Lv. Chicago(C.&N.W.) + 8:30 p.m. 
Ar. San Francisco 3rd day 2:30 p.m. 
Ar.Los Angeles - 3rd day 2:30 p.m. 


All-Pullman—Barber, bath, valet, maid. 


2 other fast trains from Chicago (G25,%;) 


CONTINENTAL LIMITED 
4 hours 15 minutes faster 
CALIFORNIA MAIL 





CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. 
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Every Woman 
Who is Eager 
For Happiness 





This Free Book 


HE Blue Bird of Happiness flutters close to Fire- 
side Members. or in this joyous work is 
cultural development, a soul-satisfying expres- 

sion of your native instinct for creation, and what 
must be every woman’s dream—an independent in- 
come for a few spare hours at 
home. Read. 


Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as decorating gift- 
wares such as illustrated on this 
page, in your home in spare 
time? And can you think of 
any easier way to turn your 
spare hours into crinkly dollar 
bills, have an independent in- 
come? That is exactly what 
Fireside Members do. When 
you join Fireside you have taken 
a lease on happiness, gained a 
title to independence, 


No Special Ability Needed 
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Dept. 9-S, Adrian, Mich. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 9-S 
Adrian, Michigan 


I sts eke dttadss nace tcodd a 
Write in pencil, please—ink will biot 


Joy Givers Club 


KING AUTUMN’S FEAST 


All was a-bustle in King Autumn’s palace. 
Everybody was getting ready for the feast. 
The palace rooms were being hung with 
boughs of hemlock, spruce, and pine. 

Over in East Meadow everybody was 
busy fixing up his or her best dress or suit. 

The Corn Sisters were dyeing their cream- 
white silk dresses red. 

The members of the Pumpkin family 
were rolling all around trying to get shiny 
and the Apple brothers were following 
their example. 

Miss Bob White was sitting all alone 
in a corner nursing her hurt feelings, for, 
you see, she had not been inyited to the 


“Oh dear me,” she sighed. “It seems as 
though King Autumn can never give a 
party for the animals and birds of East 
Meadow. My cousin tells me of all the 
parties she goes to over in West Meadow; 
I’ve a notion to move over there.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Whitie Mouse, passing 
by. “If only she knew that it is her own 
crankiness that keeps King Autumn from 
giving a party for the animals and birds!” 

““Well, at last our dresses are dry,” said 
the Corn sisters. ‘Truly, I thought they 
would never dry,” said the eldest of the 
sisters. 

“Oh, I guess it was just your impatience,” 
said the other sister, “‘to try on your dress.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Pumpkin brother, 
“It does seem as though I would never get 
shiny enough. 

“T have been thinking the same thing,” 
said Jonathan Apple. 

Soon everybody was ready to go. 

There were the Pumpkin family, Jona- 
than Apple, his father, Mr. McIntosh 
Apple, the Corn sisters, the Pear, the 
Cranberry, the Squash, the whole family 
of Nuts, and way down in a corner was 
Dill Pickle. 

When they came to the palace jolly King 
Autumn was there to meet them. “Ha, 
ha,” he laughed, “You look like a circus.” 

It just happened that after everyone had 
left for the party, the farmer who owned 
East Meadow came to look for a pumpkin 
for his Thanksgiving dinner. When he saw 
the Pumpkins, the Corn, the Apples, and 
many others gone, he “of course thought 
someone had taken them away, which was 
not true. He then put up a “Keep Out” 


sign. 

When those who had been to the party 
came back and saw the sign, they rolled 
down the road and were never seen again. 

KATHERINE JACKMAN, 


Age 10. Butte, Montana, 






Portage, Wis. 


DEAR Miss WALDO: My grandfather in 
Ironwood, Mich., sells CHILD LIFE, so I 
get it each month. I am always so happy 
to get it. 

In this picture is Miss Zona Gale. I am 
proud to know her as she is just as nice 
as her stories that you read. I am the girl 
in the lower left corner. 

Yours truly. 
VIRGINIA MARIE JUSSEN, 


Age 8. Portage, Wis. 
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Busy brains and growing bodies 
need all the health-producing mineral 
salts and vitamines that food can give. 


The Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker 
is your assurance that these mineral 
salts and vitamines will be left in the 
foods—not drained away as in ordi- 
nary cooking. It is your guarantee 
of the most healthful, most tasty, and 
most flavorful meal possible to prepare. 


The Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker 
is indispensable to every family. It is so 
simple to use—needing no watching or 
attention—is so efficient and so economical 
of both fuel and foods—that every family 
should have, and can afford one. 
















































































Leading dietetic specialists including 
Milo Hastings—Physical Culture Food 
Director—endorse the Kitchen Craft 
Waterless Cooker as essential to the health- 
equipment of every household. 



































































































Illustration shows the 10-quart size. 
Ideal for a family of four or five. 







Made of Aluminum in 5 Sizes 
$7.50 and Up 


Slightly higher prices west of 
Rocky Mountainsand in Canada 


























Kitchen Craft Waterless Cookers are sold only direct 
to the home by specially trained, authorized represen- 
tatives identified by the Kitchen Craft Lapel Button, 


THE KITCHEN CRAFT CO. 
Health Hill West Bend, Wis. 


ee eceeseeew eee ee ee ewe eee = =< 
oe ea ie 
ealth ‘est Bend, 
me “Better Cooking”, the booklet 
which describes the Kitchen Craft Waterless Way of 
preparing more healthful meals. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 
My sister and I would like to join the 


° Trucks, Busses, || Joy Givers’ Club. My sister's name is 
utomobiles Sedans, Taxies a = pg eh me Bina onto 
IN-A-DOOR SWING | 4 Whole Fleet of Cars for Fun! || ‘2 2th £45, 1,29, gut to 2, lake in 


° « FOR CHILDREN « . thesummer. We have adog named Laddie. 


2 He likes to play in the ter. This i 
These little automobiles bring joy to everyone. They are made of € il play . water. ° IS 1S 
wood and will not cut or scratch the daintiest skin. Wheels 1° in Norma and I at Lake View Cabin, Lake 
diampter—will not pull off. Made in many colors, true as a picture, rj ‘ood- 
these miniature autos will outlast all other playthings. Wyola. I will now Say, & bye. 


Check the cars desired and send order in today. Lovingly, 


GERDA LAURA ROSENZWEIG, 
CLASS “A” 50c each NORMA ADELINE ROSENZWEIG, 
Rubber Tires Greenfield, Mass. 


OCity Bus Green 
) (Six Wheel Bus 


es csix Wheel B 
y/ Ss us 
_»©) © 
Bes Re on el 


O Yellow Baggage Truck 
() Mack Dump Truck 

( Dodge Pane] Truck 

0 Dodge Screen Truck 


pe 
0 Yellow Cab. ( Red Top Cab 
()Green Cab (Checker Cab 
O Black & White Cab 


Tuts SWING is the thing for all CLASS ‘‘C’’—15c each—Enameled Wood Wheels 
children er six years who want real z - 

action inside the home. Willnotdam- rom Fou Door Coupe 

age furniture or woodwork. A great 

help to mothers; a wonder gift for a 

child. 


O)Send Hylo In-A-Door Swing at $3.50 
OU Yelk 


e Truck 
it eed Fed Top Cab’ Cy Green Cab GERDA LAURA ROSENZWEIG AND 
Total ‘ Monge Outer } enclosed with OBiack&'WhiteCab NORMA ADELINE ROSENZWEIG 
order 


10 sen stpaid and insure one tf noi Dear Miss Waldo: 
cccjed with Bischoraft ear tade loadsa I am a little girl six years old. I have 
been taking CHILD LIFE almost a year 


Se and surely enjoy it. I have a little sister 
BREE AE [ (0S, WAUKESHA, three years old, named Guida Lorene. 
wISs. 





How would you feel with 
a brand new Rolls Royce? 


—that’s exactly the way Junior would feel with 
a sparkling new Row-Cycle! 


From the child's stand-point of downright fun, 
there is nothing to equal the Row-Cycle. It has 


speed, action, and “zip.” It provides a delight- 
fully thrilling outlet for youthful ‘‘pent-up” 
energy. . 


From the parent's standpoint of health-build- WANDA LEE BULLOCK 
ing qualities, it provides an ideal form of exercise 
for developing the coordinated use of arms, legs, | I read CHILD LIFE to her. We have 
shoulders, and back, in the same body action as | lots of toys but believe we enjoy our tri- 
that of rowing a boat. cycle and baby dolls most. e call the 
Think of the child's pride of possession! Think aes = — _4 the life of 
of the parents’ feeling of satisfaction in such a Jesus, which I am now reading 
= investment in their child's future Our grandparents live a quarter of a mile 
oe from us. We visit them nearly every day. 
I am enclosing our picture taken last 


summer, as we started on an overland trip 
to Missouri. We surely had a nice time. 
We saw a great many things we had never 
seen in Oklahoma. It was very interesting. 


Send attached coupon 
for full information. 


WANDA LEE BULLOCK, 
Age 6. Waukomis, Okla. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

I live in the country down in South 
Carolina. I have been taking CHILD 
LIFE for two years, and I like it very 
much. 

I want to tell you about my home. We 
have many big oak trees around the yard, 
with pet squirrels living in them. They 
and their little ones jump around from tree 

’ to tree and can go all over the yard without 
coming to the ground; but they often 
come down, and play around on the ground, 
running ’round and ‘round my collie dog, 
Beppo, teasing him, 





HERMAN H. HUGGINS, Jr. 


I have a trained goat that I can drive. 
We also have lots of other goats and seven 
little baby kids now. We have lots of 
baby pigs, calves and little chickens—and 
I have a good time playing with all of these 
things and I wish all the little Joy Givers 
could come play with them, too. I want 
to join the Joy Givers’ Club and then 
maybe they will come. 

I am sending you a picture of myself 
and my little cousin in my goat wagon, 
with my goat and dog. This is the dog 
that chases the squirrels. I am sitting 
on the wagon wheel. 

I wrote this letter myself on my daddy’s 
typewriter. 

HERMAN H. Huccins, Jr., 


Age 8. Pomaria, S. C. 





VIVIAN ROSENBERG 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I enjoy CHILD LIFE very much. I 
think it is a lovely magazine for children. 
You never get tired of reading it. I say 
sometimes that when I’m an old lady I 
shall get CHILD LIFE. I like the cut- 
outs and Happiness Hall. 

I am sending a picture of myself taken 
last summer. I hope you and the readers 
of CHILD LIFE will like it. I hope you 
will put my letter and picture in CHILD 
LIFE v soon. I am 

A true Joy Giver, 


VIVIAN ROSENBERG 


Age 7. Newark, N. J. 


Joy Givers Club 


OK! snide 
10’ 0200! 
iY iy Ae 
ASK YOUR DEALER St ) DNs 
“UNCLE SAM'S” {Il \() = con monet aga 
REGISTERING “ADDING SAVINGS BANKS 


YOU’LL MARVEL AT THE WAY IT WORKS 


REGISTERS EACH DEPOSIT (RINGING BELL) 
TOTALS THE DEPOSITS 
LOCKS AUTOMATICALLY 
OPENS AUTOMATICALLY 
More than “just a toy’”’ 


A FASCINATING PLAYTHING 


And it’s a PRACTICAL and DURABLE BANK—Substantially 
built—Beautifully Ornamented and Finished. 


(GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME 
Be sure the name UNCLE SAM is on the bank 


Your Dealer has UNCLE SAM’S Banks in Penny, Nickel, $200 
Dime, Quarter, Half-Dollar Models at................... 


Three Coin Model (Holds Nickels, Dimes, and Quarters) . . 
(Special Models for Canadian Coins) 
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N 
Penn ee" 
5u'x5 x4" 5%°x5' x4’ 


$300 








Quarter 
Dime 7+ 8’ va? 
5%'x5' x4" 5%°x5S’ x4 


IF YOUR DEALER HAS NO MORE, 
SEND THIS COUPON = 








es ee ee ee ee 
The Durable Toy & Novelty Co.. (Dept. A 
869 Broadway, New York City _ 


— 
| I enclose [} $2.00 [}$3.00 [$1.25 for which please have 
| 
| 
| 
| 


















PLAYSTORE REGISTER delivered UNCLE SAM’S BANK of model indicated: 





The kind every kiddie longs O Penny; [J Nickel; [ Dime; () Quarter at $2.00. 

to have. Uses () Three Coin (for Nickels, Dimes and Quarters) at $3.00. 
money, and rings it up just (J Playstore Register at $1.25. 

opens each time. Com- $125 i : 

plete with ym ST (Name... 1... eee eee ect e eee e cence ees 


THE DURABLE TOY & NOVELTY CO. 
869 Broadway New York City 





A TRUNKFUL OF FUN 
ra FORALL THE FAMILY 
eS 
answers your questions with its 


mysterious buzz, you will under- 
stand why the 


ELECTRIC 
QUESTIONER 


holds a permanent place deep in 
the hearts of millions. 
When it has opened the Door to 
the Realm of Nature for you and 
your youngsters, with its beautiful colored reproductions of 
the birds, the beasts, the fish of the sea, the butterflies of the 
fields and the flags of all nations. When it has told you of 
the famous characters of history, literature and legend, of 
strange peoples, and far away places. When it has quizzed 
‘ou on geography, exploration and invention, then you will 
now why children love it. For you will love it, too. 


$3.50 in all department and toy stores 


KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
DEPT. 72 PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


f K Miniature Mot It operates on asingle flashlight battery which 
moe is furnished. (No electric connections. ) 


If your dealer is out of stock we will send it to you anywhere in the United States for $3.50 


Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS | 























._ Hang Pictures in the 
Children’s Room with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 







soft, rosy, clear, velvety 
dream, A: afew For Heavy Pictures 
Saves oGitarrne Ho coun, Tetons Moore Push-less Hangers 
vate. Ch eee koa ‘enti Secure Safety 
tod” Sond er eee Lapa anata 
no money. 
Dorothy Ray, 646 N. Michigan Biva., Suite 28, Chicag |  "00RE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Please the 
Children 


FAIRY TALES 


FROM INDIA 


[zw 


+ 
\ 
KATHARINE PYLE 

FAIRY TALES FROM INDIA 

Illustrated with Special Lining Papers, 
Decorations and 12 Exquisite Color Plates 
by Katharine Pyle. 

One of the most beautiful gift books this 

season. The stories, once told by an old 

Indian grandmother in the Deccan, will 

fascinate all children with their pictur- 

esque Rajahs and Ranees, Wuzzers and 


Brahmins, cobras, jackals and wicked 
rakshas. 


“CA 


“CARROTS” Just a Little Boy 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH 
The dearly loved story of the quaint 
childhood of Carrots and his kind sister 
Floss, in its most charming edition. 8 Full 
pagecolor plates by Marion Oldham. $1.50 


EVELI, THE LITTLE SINGER 
By JOHANNA SPYRI, Author of ‘‘Heidi" 
Three of Madame Spyri’s appealing stor- 
ies of boys and girls across the sea, loved 
by children the world over. 8 Full-page 

color plates by Blanche Greer. $1. 
The latest additions to the STORIES ALL 
CHILDREN LOVE SERIES — twenty-six 
child favorites in beautiful dress. Ask to see 
them at the bookstores. 
Write for illustrated circular of 
these and similar children’s books. 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
PHILADELPHIA LONDON 





CHILD LIFE 


THE STORY OF MY TRIP TO 
CAPE COD. 


_ One day last summer Mother and I went 
in to meet Daddy at Broad Street station 
and got something to eat. Then we took 
the train and went to New York. Then we 
got on the steamer named the ‘“‘New York.” 
We were on the steamer all night and in the 
morning we landed in Boston. Then we 
took another boat and sailed to Province- 
town, and a man met us and took us to the 
hotel at North Truro. At the hotel there 
was a boy named Willard and a girl named 
Dorothy who were very nice children. They 
had a nine-hole golf course. The men 
played on it every day. 

Sometimes I went around with Daddy. 
It was not very far to walk. We had to 
climb a hundred and forty feet down to get 
to the beach. Then we went in bathing 
and found the water very cold that time. 
When we came out of the water we would 
sit on the sand in the hot sun. Lots of the 
people liked croquet and quoits. 

We took some pretty drives around Cape 
Cod. One day we went from a temper- 
ature 70 above to 8 below zero. Guess 
where we were! In case you cannot guess 
I shall tell you—we were in the ice plant 
where we went to see a 600-pound turtle, 
which had been brought in by a fisherman. 

Several years ago there had been a ship- 
wreck, and the cabin of the ship was brought 
up to the entrance of the golf ground, and 
sometimes they rent it. When we were 
there two men lived there. They left the 
steering wheel on the cabin and every day 
the little girl and I went to the cabin and 
played we steered the ship. I went up in 
the lighthouse three times and you could 
look far out into the ocean. Some people 
say that in a few years the cliffs will wash 
away and that the lighthouse will either 
have to be moved or else it will tumble 
down into the sea, and they will have to 
build another. 

One day we went to see a life-saving drill. 
They had a boat and some men. They got 
the boat into the water by some boards and 
they put four wheels on the boat and rolled 
it along on the boards. They rowed the 
boat along just as if it were going to rescue 
aship. Another time we went to a breeches 
-buoy drill. A man was walking out and he 
played that he saw a ship in distress. Then 
he called the men and they went to the 
house and got the wagon. Then they got 
the gun out of the wagon and shot the rope 
over the mast. Next the sailor climbed up 
the mast and got into the breeches-buoy 
and they pulled him down. 

There is a monument in Provincetown 
which marks the landing of the Pilgrims. 
It is 350 feet high. The streets in Prov- 
incetown are .very narrow—just wide 
enough for two cars to pass each other. 

Doctor MacPherson and Mother took 
some pretty pictures of Cape Cod. There 
were some pretty sand dunes in North 
Truro. The life-savers took us all through 
the station. It was very neat and the men 
were very neat housekeepers. At the hotel 
they had regular Sunday night concerts and 
some talks by the man who owned the hotel. 
He told us about some shipwrecks and 
showed us some of his own drawings of 
different kinds of ships that sailed up and 
down the coast. 

After two pleasant weeks we began our 
trip home. As the man drove away the 
people at the hotel rang the dinner bells. 
He drove us to the station and we waited 
for the train, which took us to Boston, 
where we had lunch. Then we took a taxi 
and we went to the boat. This boat was 
named the “Boston” and it was exactly 
like the “‘New York.’’ We were on the boat 
all night and in the morning we landed in 
New York. I watched the boat land and 
after that we went to the dining room, but 
the place was so full that we had to go to 
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Start A Business 
For Yourself ~ 


R. W. D. BLAIR (at the top) 
says, ‘‘I did not go into 
subscription work to make a 
living only. I made a careful 
observation and could see that 
a substantial business could be 
built up." After two years 
work he has built up a business 
which nets him a very desirable 
income. 


CHILD LIFE offers you an 
opportunity to start a business 
for yourself while keeping up 
your regular work. Many busy 
mothers are making a nice in- 
come even though they have 
only a few leisure hours a week. 


Right now is the very begin- 
ning of the heaviest subscrip- 
tion season of the year. You 
can add materially to your in- 
come and make the beginning 
of a real business for yourself 
by handling subscriptions to 
CHILD LIFE during Novem- 
ber, December and January. 
Next year you will have the 
renewals and can add new 

iness. 

CHILD LIFE has many part time 
representatives who make from $5.00 
to $50.00 a month. The income 


depends entirely on the amountof time 
that they devote to CHILD LIFE. 


We should like to tell you about 
our plan so that you, too, can start a 
business of your own. 


CHILD LIFE Subscription Club 
536 S. Clark Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 

NAN McCULLOCH, Secretary 


Please tell me your plan for starting a 
business for myself. 
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Sail Boats, Tugs 
Battleships 
Yachts, Ferries 
Square Riggers 


Make and Sail 


your own Boats 


Build all of these boats and 
many others. Sail them. Enter 
them in races. Sell them to your 
friends. All the other boys and 
girls will want boats when they 
see how yours are built. You 
can make a lot of extra Christmas 
Money Now. 


Get your set and start building 
boats. Everything is already for 
you—sails already cut, ready 
made wood parts—tools, plans 
and complete instructions. The 
Boy Boat Builder comes in two 
sizes No. | B.B. $3.50. No.2 
B. B. $5.00 at your nearest toy 
dealer or direct 
from our fac- 
tory on receipt 
of priceplus10% 
for postage. 





Ask for our FREE Handicraft Catalog 


Dept. C.L. 11 


M. CARLTON DANK & CO. 


2734 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pa | “A~CARLTON DANK ~ E¢ucational Joy~Toy~ || 
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PEDIGREED BULBS 


olland grown. Produce desired results. 
aste energy and money on inferior stock? 
arwins are 


Tulips. Rainbow 
mixture, a riot of colors, 40 for $1.00, M00 for $2.00, 
1.000 for $15.00. 
ammo’ 00, 10 
Se 1 
- 








Dez 


S, 


assorted or or rpaeate. 3 
for $3.00, 1,000 for $25.00. 
all col mammoth size, 8 for $1.00, 100 


ith, 10 for $1.00, 100 for $8.00 
acinth, 15 for $1.00, 100 tor $6.00, 
8 for $1.00, 100 for $11.00. 
size, 12 for $1.00, 100 for 88.00. 
or double Narcissus. 20 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00 
ed Crocus, 1 = ae 


bt 
38 
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Anon 
LAUREL BULB FARMS, "tee Springs, N. J. 


a 





Mrs. Burt's SCHOOL 


For Tiny Tots (1 to 12 years) 


Osi wie care for young 
children. Wide shaded lawns, 
swings, see-saws, sandpiles, etc. 


Supervised outdoor play among 
happy little companions. Sound 
education, music, dancing, thor- 

ough training. Experienced physi- 
cian and nurse. 


MRS. M. L. BURT 
1120 Censtant Avenue 
P 


il, New York 
Telephone: Peekskill, 1139 





Joy Givers Club 


the Pennsylvania station and Daddy had 
to buy some fruit. After we had eaten it 
we got on the electric train and it took us to 
Manhattan Transfer; then we took the 
train that took us into Philadelphia. We 
got on the ferry boat and crossed the river 
and took the train for Riverton. Grandma 
and Grandpa were on the porch waiting for 
us and welcomed us home. We were glad 
to go away and we were glad to get home. 
And here my story ends. 


JOHN RANDOLPH WARREN, 


Age 7. Iverton, N. J. 


_ * 





ROBERT CLEMAINE CORKE 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

Child Life, is such a wonderful magazine 
for everyone. 

I am going to tell you about the fine 
trip we had a few weeks ago. 

We first went to Niagara Falls, and I 
cannot tell you how wonderful the falls are. 
We took a little trip in a boat called “The 
Maid of the Mist” around the falls. We 
had to put on oilskin coats and hats as 
the boat went very close to the falls. We 
went from Niagara Falls to the Thousand 
Islands. There we took a forty-mile motor 
boat trip around the islands. one island 
there is a wonderful castle. 

My parents, my little brother, and I 
crossed over into from Alexandria 
Bay, on the ship, “Roosevelt.” When 
we reached the other side we had to 
stop at the Customs House, and then 
we went on to Ottawa. At Ottawa I 
saw the beautiful Parliament buildings, 
and then started for Montreal. We saw 
an old Indian woman there. We did not 
stay at Montreal long, but went to Quebec, 
which is a very quaint old city. Most 
people talk French there. I saw Mont- 
calm’s headquarters, and a large statue of 
Samuel de Champlain, and we drove out 
to the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre. 

We crossed the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec, and drove to Portland, Maine; 
while there I visited Peak’s Island. From 
Portland we went to Plymouth, Mass., 
where we saw the famous rock, the statue 
of the lovely Pilgrim maiden, and the 
bronze figure of the Indian chief, Massasoit, 
looking out over the harbor. Then we went 
to the quaint fishing town of Provincetown, 
Mass. There we saw the Pilgrim monu- 
ment, and a stone tablet with the Pilgrims 
holding their first meeting upon it. 

Then we came home through Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. 


Your loving friend, 
VIRGINIA M. CUNNINGHAM, 
Lansdale, Pa 


Age 12. 


FOREST. 
~. FRIEN 


BY H.R. EVANS 





Refreshing tales from the 
North Woods. Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 
which he writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for 
f young or old. $1.50 net. 


Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOE, by Marshall Saun- 
ders. The Autobiography of a Dog. 
(More than a million rope Illustrated 
Gift-book Edition, $1.50 net. 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of an- 
imals. Illustrated Gift-book, $1.75 net. 





LINCOLN 
LOGS 


TO FATHERS AND MOTHERS 
who would like to see their 
children, during their for- 
mative years, brought into 
touch with the simple, 
hardy pioneer life of Amer- 
ica as contrasted with our 
modern steam heated 
apartments and artificial 
standards of living. 


Start the youngsters right 
this Christmas by giving 
them a toy that is a lot of 
fun and will awaken their 
interest in the early days 
of our nation. 


Children learn by do- 
ing and have made so 
many different things 
eon LINCOLN Los 
Courtesy of Chicago that weareconstantly 
Historical Society publishing new de- 
sign books. Our present twenty page pam- 
phlet shows only a few of the many articles 
that can be built with our Standard Sets 
and also illustrates how LINCOLN LOGS are 
used in connection = 
with other toys. 


Each set of logs 
is nono witha 
— Book but 
the larger sets 
make possible pro- 


portionately more 
structures. 


Your children probably know something 
about LINCOLN LOGS already—most child- 


ren do. To avoid disappointing them see 
your dealer at once or mail coupon. 


















LINCOLN “‘The Rail Splitter” 





Room 35, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid: 


| | 

| ee eer ety | 
Tripl 

| Cieeterets OSe@s2L sees: | 

| 

| 

| 


166 Logs @ $3 
Enclosed is $ for Logs specified. Money | 
Send to 


refunded if not satisfactory. 
Name 


Street or RFD. _ 





Educate Your Child 


at Home 
a the famous Saat School meth- 


from 
campeon to High School. The 
Headquarters in Baltimore gives the 

lessons, ee all materials, boo! 
ae een the work. 
© books Address the 

LVERT SCHOOL 

4 231 W. 40th St., Baltimore, Md 


Boys & Earn Xmas Money 





GIRLS 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. We trust you until 
Christmas. NO WORK—JUST FUN. 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO. 
DEPT. 121-CL BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


siren he childs think the world of it 


e (hilds (wn Music Rook 


Contains more than 350 children’s songs, words and 
music, and 125 piano _—- and piano duets, at a cost 
of less than one-half cent each. Paper binding $2.00; 
Handsome cloth binding $3.00. At all 1 music dealers, or 
sent direct. Write for free catalog of Music Books. 


* New York City 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. 124° Broadway 


YOUR CHILD’S 
SKIN 


A Graduate Nurse 
writes this Open Letter 
to Mothers: 


“IT am a graduate, registered nurse, 
and I feel it a duty I owe to mothers 
whose little ones suffer from chafing, 
rashes, itching, scalding, eruptions, 
scaldhead, eczema or any skin irrita- 
tion or soreness, to tell them that in 
all my experience as a nurse J have 
never found anything equal to Sykes 
Comfort Powder to heal and soothe 
the skin. Habitually used after a 
child’s bath, it absolutely heals and 
prevents skin soreness and rashes.”’ 

MABEL E. MILLER, R.N., 
Carthage, N. Y. 





During the last 
thirty years, 
mothers and 
nurses have found 
nothing equal to 
Sykes Comfort 
Powder to heal 
and protect the 
skin of infants 
and children. 


30c and 60c 
at 
Druggists 


Any mother or nurse who has never 
used Sykes Comfort Powder can 
prove this at our expense by sending 
the coupon for 


Our Liberal Trial Box FREE 


THE COMFORT POWDER CO. 
110 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free of charge a trial 
box of Sykes Comfort Powder. 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

Last Christmas my sister received the 
CHILD LIFE. We all like it immensely. 
I shall tell you how we got to know CHILD 
LIFE. It was a little before we sailed. 1 
wanted a magazine my teacher had, with 
verses, songs and plays in it. We asked 
the book man for it and he said “If it’s a 
children’s magazine you’re looking for—it’s 
CHILD LIFE.” 

It was not the one I was looking for, 
but I liked it much better. Mother bought 
it for me and for my sister to read in the 
train. We didn’t leave it on the train, as 
some people leave magazines, but it traveled 
with us, through Naples, Capri, Rome and 
a great many other places on the way to 
Florence, where my sisters cut out the pic- 
tures and put them in a scrap book. 

I was so disappointed about the “Seven 
Keyholes.” It stopped in the most in- 
teresting part. Now I’m quite excited over 
“Just Around Our Corner.” I’m awfully 
glad we are subscribers, so there is no danger 
of missing any story. 

I would love to be a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. Won’t you please send me 
a membership card? I’m twelve and will 
be thirteen in May. I only have a short 
time to be a Joy Giver, but I’ll make the 
most of it. I think the motto is lovely, 
and r’ m going to try to live up to the name 
of a “Joy Giver.” 

I would like to be in the “Good Citizens’ 
League,” too, but here, there is not much 
chance of finding out anything about the 
Indians, etc., so I’ll content myself with 
being a Joy Giver, and I’ll try to be a good 
citizen, even if I’m not in the League. 

I have three sisters, and two of them wish 
to be Joy Givers, asI do. The third is too 
small, but maybe next year she will enter. 


Sincerely, 


Mary ANN RIAL, 
— eee Ceasore Abba, No. 1 
Age Firenze, Italia. 


THE FLYING SHOES 


There was once a little boy whose name 
was Jack. One day he had to go into the 
country to get some eggs. When going 
along the road, he saw some children play- 
ing on the bank of a deep stream. Suddenly 
one of them fell in and was nearly drowned. 
Jack knew how to swim, so he quickly ran 
up and saved him 

The children were very happy and said, 
“Thank you! We would like to give you 
something for saving our brother’s life. 
Here is a pair of shoes. You will like them 
very much, we're sure.” Then with a 
smile they vanished. They were fairy 
children, but Jack did not know that. 

The shoes were so pretty Jack decided to 
put them on at once and run home to show 
them to his mother. All at once he was 
lifted right up into the air, and, looking 
down, he saw wings beginning to grow from 
his new shoes. They grew bigger and big- 
il and the bigger they got the faster he 

ew. 

“Q-0-0-0!”” said Jack. “I wish Mother 
and Daddy could see me now. They’d 
think I was a big old eagle.” 

Just at that moment he heard a “Bang! 
bang! bang!” and a bullet went whizzing 
past his ears. 

“Ouch! I wish these shoes’d go faster!’ 
he thought, and the shoes took him faster 
and faster and faster, just as though they 
knew what he wanted 

On and on they went over villages, towns, 
cities, meadows, streams, and mountains 
—: Jack found himself over a big, big 

ocean. Everywhere he looked was water. 
eo I hope these wings don’t get 


They didn’t get tired at all. They just 
went on and on and on. Soon Jack saw 
large islands with people that looked like 
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BETTER THAN SLATE 


Educational 
Biackboards 


Aconstant source of enjoyment for 


the children. Fun plus rare educa- 
tional value is offered in ‘Litho 
Plate’”’ Educational Blackboards. 
Substantially built of selected oak 
lumber, these blackboards will last 
for years. 


The model illustrated above, in 
natural oak, with 33 Educational 
Charts, (3 in color) and having a 
smooth, velvet slated blackboard, 
superior to natural slate, yet unbreak- 
able, each packed in a carton, costs 
only $5.75 at Muncie. If your dealer 


can’t supply you, write us direct. 


Richmond School Furn. Co. 


Muncie, Indiana 


ee 


Magnificent 
Hand Made Importations! 


FELBROS 
INFANTS’ WEAR 


Tne world’s most exquisite apparel 
or children from inf infahoy to 2 years. 


WRITE NOW FOR BOOKLET! 


FELTMAN &RQS. ine. 


99 MADISON AVE. : NEW YOR CITY 
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Americans, but he couldn’t speak to them 
he was so high up in the air. Once he 
whizzed by an aeroplane, and the pilot 
almost turned loose the wheel he was so 
surprised. 

“I wonder what sort of strange bird that 
is,” Jack heard him say, and in a moment 
the aeroplane was coming straight after 
Jack to see. 

When the pilot saw that it was really a 
little boy, he exclaimed, “What on earth 
are you doing up here?” 

“I’m not on earth,” said Jack, “and I’m 
not quite sure what I am doing.” 

“Well, what sort of machine is that, and 
where’d you get it?” 

Jack told him the whole story. 

“You came all the way from America on 
those shoes?” 

“Yes; and I think I’d like to go back, but 
I’m not quite sure how to do it.” 

The pilot laughed. “That’s easy. Just 
hop on here and I’ll have you there before 
you know it.” 

Jack grabbed a bar and tried to pull up, 
but his shoes didn’t seem to like that at all. 
Away they went faster and faster, pulling 
Jack, aeroplane, and all. Up they darted 
into the air; down they came again; they 
looped the loop; and finally they darted into 
big banks of clouds. 

By this time the pilot was shouting, 
“Hey there! Let go! I don’t want to go 
to Kalamazoo!” 

Jack did let go, for it wasn’t so pleasant 
to be jerked through the air like that. 
Away he went, and in a few minutes the 
aeroplane was out of sight. 

Pretty soon he began to get cold. When 
he looked down he saw nothing but snow 
and ice, great mountains of ice. 

“My, it feels like the North Pole!’’ Jack 
shivered. “‘And I do believe there it is!” 
Sure enough, there was the North Pole 
—a fairy kind—coming right out of the top 
of a mountain of ice. 

“I don’t think I like the North Pole; it’s 
too cold here for me. Please take me where 
it’s warmer, little shoes.” 

At once the shoes turned south and soon 
Jack was so warm he almost roasted. 

“Oh dear, this isn’t any better than the 
North Pole,” thought Jack. “I must be 
getting too near the Equator this time. I 
don’t like these shoes so much after all. I 
wish I could get them off some way, but 
I don’t want to fall.” 

There seemed to be nothing to do but 
go on; but when he was over an ocean, Jack 
thought of a plan. 

“T’ll take them off when I see a steam- 
boat. Then I’ll fall in the water and they'll 
rescue me and take me back home.” 

But it wasn’t very easy to get those 
shoes off. When he saw the boat, he had 
to work a long time before he could even 
get to his feet. Finally he got one shoe 
off and it went flying away; but before he 
could get the other untied, he was already 
far away from the boat and over some very 
sharp-looking rocks. That wouldn’t do 
at all, so he just had to go on flying through 
the air, almost standing on his head. The 
foot that still had a shoe on felt as though 
it might jerk off any minute. 

“Now, I wonder what'll happen,” Jack 
thought, and he soon found out. He 
bumped right into a treetop and his other 
shoe came off and went flying away too, 
leaving him hanging to a limb. 

Jack looked down and there under him 
was a stream. It was the very stream 
where the little fairy had fallen in. As 


quick as a wink Jack was down the tree and } 


running home to tell of his adventures. 

His mother laughed and laughed. “Oh 
Jack, Jack!” she said, “You have such an 
imagination!” 


WILLIAM WALTER RITTER 
128 Telinskaya St. 


Age 9%. Harbin, Manchuria, China 
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SOLDIER, 


TWINZY TOYS 


EACH WITH VOICE 













Represent the most famous and best loved characters from the a 
books of OLD MOTHER GOOSE. A nursery rhyme is on y 
every toy. % . : ma G) \ 

Made of Art leather stuffed with clean cotton and painted with was 


fast, washable colors. Toys about 12’ tall. Loved by girls and boys. 
Deere coe for each TWINEY TOY. {de TOMPIPERS SON] 
PETER RABBIT extra delivered west of Rockies or Canada. . 


Box Twin Dolls $1.00 


circs EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each pack con- 
taining 48 assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. Sell 
for ro centseach. When sold send us $1.50 and keep 
$1.00, or send for 50 packs of Christmas Post Cards, 
6 in a package, sell for 5 cents. When sold send us 
$1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. 4, Beverly, Mass. 


CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
nted on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15c (20c in Canada)—masterpieces like ‘“Barcarolle,” 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” “‘Lustpiel Overture,” “William Tell,” 
“Salut A Pesth,” etc.—all certi to be exactly as the masters 
wrotethem. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. 
Century’s low = is only possible because of his small profit. 
Complete catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on re 











Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—because 
they 14 ts all that good music can be—yet its price is bul 
15¢ @ copy; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 232 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 









“JUNYUR-COOK” 


A Real Stove for 
Little Cooks 


An electric stove espe- 
cially made for Child 
Life Cooks. Complete 
with pans—ready to use. 

If you are unable to 
secure it from your dealer 
orderdirect. Send name 

- of Department or Elec- 
tric Store in your city 
with order. 


Complete Combination 
$10.00 


Chicago Wire Chair Co. 
619-21 N. La Salle 
Chicago, Illinois 




















After School or 
Play—Murine 


AFTER school, Murine 

quickly relieves EYES 
strained by study or ir- 
ritated by the chalk dust 
of the schoolroom. 


After play, it soothes 
away the irritation caused 
by exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. 

Thousands of careful mothers 
now use this long-trusted lotion 


tokeep little EYES always clear, 
bright and healthy. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 90, 
Chicago, for free book on eye care. 





Useful and Unique Gifts 
that the Children Can 
Make Themselves 


OTHER and children enjoy the fascinating 

work of making Christmas gifts with the aid of 
the Dennison Craft Instruction Books, Children of 
all ages learn easily to make inexpensive things that 
are truly practical and useful. And it is such fun! 


Directions for making 100 
different gifts 

The Dennison Craft Instruction Books, profusely 
illustrated, contain clear and complete directions for 
making literally a hundred different articles, 

The titles give only a hint of their helpfulcontents, 
The books are but ten cents each or fifty cents for 
the set of five books, Check the books you want, en- 
closing right amount. Or,get them from your nearest 
siationer or department store, 


***H°*O°-M°E***C°R°A°cF°T°S°*° 


DENNISON’S, Dept.M-14Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the books checked. I enclose the 

correct amount, 
Sealing Wax Craft 
Crystalline Lamp Shades | 10 cents 
Weaving with Paper Rope {_] 10 cents 
How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers [] 10 cents 
Christmas Book (15 cents in Canada) [] 10 cents 


} 10 cents 


Name 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I have just received CHILD LIFE. I 
almost always read about the Joy Givers’ | 
Club the very first thing. ' This time it | 
seemed to me that it was more interesting 
than any of the others that tell about the 
Joy Givers’ Club. I would like very much 
to become a member of the Joy Givers’ 
Club. I am twelve years of age, and next 
year when school begins again I shall be 
in the seventh grade. I know the Joy 
Givers’ Club is a very nice club and I will | 
try to - od best in being a good member. | 

I hav gray cat, just a common cat, | 
that I oa Kitty Blue. She has had quite | 


KITTY BLUE AND MARY HELEN RAGAN 


a number of kittens and I certainly do 
have fun watching them grow. I once had 
a little dog, a Spitz, that I named Teddy, 
I also had a little squirrel that I named 
Bunny, but he ran away. 

I hope 
Joy Givers’ Club. I am already trying to 
live up to the club motto, “The only joy 
I keep is what I give away.” 

Yours truly, 


Mary HELEN RAGAN, 


Age 12. Clinton, Ind. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 
ps A maagal had gathered in the big dining 


The young and the old, the great and the | 


small— 


Awaiting the turkey which Grandma had | 


sent, 
As Thanksgiving dinner was quite an event. 


First came the soup with vegetables fine, 
As the family were seated all in good time. | 


to-day.” 


Then all of them chattered and joked in 
great glee 


When lo, jin the doorway think what they | 


did see 


A coeneglini turkey all crispy and | 


brown, 
And a large jug of cider to help wash it 
down. 


Then vegetables fitting and cranberry 
sauce, 
oe served in the style of a separate 


And last, but not least, a huge pumpkin pie 
Which afforded great joy to everyone’s eye. 


Thus ended the dinner so well prepared, 

With a host of good wishes, in which every- 
one shared, 

bp? Grandmother dear with a hearty good 


eer 
That she might live for many a year. 


PRISCILLA ELGAS, 


Age 10. New York City, N. Y. 


that you will admit me into the | 


gf "A~CARLTON DANK — Educational Joy~TFoyr” _ Z 
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“ I PAINT your 
: own PICTURES 
“Aj DECORATE 
=<J with STENCILS 


Hey! Hey! For a Rainy Day! 


Boys and Girls—here’s a chance to 
have lots of fun and make money, too. 


Buy a set and start right in to become 
a real artist. Make a lot of wonderful 
cut-outs and stencil decorations. Paint 
them, and sell them to your friends 
for Christmas. Make mechanical 
drawings like a real architect. 


Our Junior Art Kraft is equipped with a 
drawing book, artist’s easel, stencils, paint- 
pallette, compass, triangle, crayons, pen, 
pencil, eraser and instructions. There are 
two popular sizes No. 1 J. A. for $1.50 and No. 
2J.A. for $2.50. Get 
them at your nearest 
toy dealer or direct 
from our factory on 
receipt of price plus 
10% for postage. 

Remember to see 
these dandy sets. 


Ask for our FREE Catalogue on Handicraft 


Department C. L. 11 


M. CARLTON DANK & CO. 


2734 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eRe peeled Fagen a 


———— 

|) COPY esr 

HL adiililiul ©0 os K 
Bea ES nee ere cia fe Nene noo ee 
Parcel eae Fer tn Soet Sab ey, Mes 


Seon cee 
‘BALLARD PENCIL Cod 98250W-54 5. 
Then Jenny leaned over to Billy to say, | 
“‘Leave room for the turkey we’re having | 


A Handy Way 
to Subscribe 


$3.00 a year $5.00 for two years 
$5.00 for two gift subscriptions 


Mail Today 


CHILD LIFE MAGAZINE 
536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


I am van $3.00 for one year or $5.00 
for two years. lease send CuiILp Lire each 
month to 


Send gift card from 
($1. 00 extra for. arctan postage) 
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Boy, Here’s Real Music! 
Where is therea red-blooded boy or girl 
who doesn’t like music—and crave 
musical expression? And where is there 
a musical instrument that combines the 
natural appeal and national popularity 
of the harmonica? 

The Hohner Harmonica is endorsed by 
amateur and professional musicians as 
the logical instrument for stimulating 
interest in good music among people of 
every age. It teaches accuracy, rythm 
and expression, the basis of musical ed- 
ucation. 
With the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book, you can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica. If your dealer can- 
not supply you write M. Hohner, Inc., 
Dept. 187, 114 E. 16th St., New York. 
When you visit the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia be sure and see the exhibit of 












| More enticing than ever 


Number 
Four 


Joy 
Street 


Everyone knows the 
famous Joy Street books 
This year’sis a beautiful 
volume of stories, verses 

See and pictures, some in 
colors, by many famous authors and artists including 
Walter de la Mare, Lord Dunsany, Hilaire Belloc, 
Rose Fyleman and others. A big book for $2.50. 


The Grand Buffalo 
By WILLIAM GARRETT 


Charming, whimsical, nonsensical adventures of a 
little boy ina dream. $2.00. 


Fifty Country Rhymes for 
Children - ByE.L.M.KING 
Gay and jolly verses. $1.00. 
Send for Illustrated List of New Children’s Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


Safe 
Milk 
and Food 
For INFANTS, 


Y Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 

















for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Joy Givers Club 


MY PET SQUIRREL 


I have a little pet squirrel. His name is 
Chuckie. Last fall, when Chuckie would 
bury his nuts, his big bushy tail would stick 
right out and he would look so funny. In 
the winter when it is cold, his hair is thick. 
When it’s not so cold, he can change his 
winter clothes and put summer clothes on. 
He is a y squirrel and has brown and 
black stripes down his tail. 

We have a woods where Chuckie lives. 
Chuckie comes in the house, too. Once 
when we were eating our breakfast, Chuckie 
came in. He got right up on the table, 
and tipped over the jam. Then when he 
had got off the table, there were tracks on 
the tablecloth. In the winter, Chuckie 
would come to our window, and get some 
nuts to eat. When he ate his nuts, he 
would sit on our window sill. When we gave 
him a nut, he would grunt. If Chuckie 
comes in the front door, he will run up 
and down stairs. Sometimes, Chuckie sits 
on our shoulders to eat his nuts. I like 
him for a pet. 


JEAN MILLER, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Age 9. 





JEAN MILLER 


CHILDREN WHO WANT LETTERS 


Hereafter requests for letters from other 
children must be accompanied by the writ- 
ten consent of parent or guardian. Lack 
of space prevents our using more names and 
addresses each month. 


Loraine Henderson, Merrimack, N. H., 
age 10%. 

Lenora G. Robb, 572 Christie St., Toronto, 
Ont., Can 


Wilma Mossberg, 3430 31st Ave. So., Minn- 
eapolis, Minn., age 11. 

Ada Marjorie Brewer, 124 John St., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. age 11. 

William Oliver, 212 Aberdeen Ave., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., age 9. 

Dorothy Ringham, Brook, Ind., age 10. 

Kathryn Swartz, 1214 Whittier St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, age 12. 

Ruth Siebecker, 710 Hamilton St., Wausau, 
Wis., age 12. 

Bertha Mary Oliver, 212 Aberdeen Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla., age 11 

Virginia Meidam, 1338 W. Prospect Ave., 
Appleton, Wis., age 10. 

Laura Heck, 26 Spring St., Glouster, Ohio, 
age 11%. 
Oliver Odell, 

age 13. 


Box 97, Frederic, Mich., 











Be Fashionably Dressed—Also Earn 
Money as a ‘‘Modiste-Milliner’’ 

you're between the ages of 15 and 60—can 
@ fashionably go : orearna 


i f Book. I'll 
you PROOF. No obligation. Get it now. 







iSF 
TH The FASHION INSTITUTE 
Dept. 860, 1926 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Send me your Free Book ‘‘Fashion Secrets’ 
and full particulars of “‘Nu-Way” Training, 
without any obligation on my part. 


as sew ae weaeseaaeaeeean 


TORIGHTORLEFT ‘i 
KNE-KOSTER 


More Than a Toy 
Builds Health for Your Boy or Girl 
It excites curiosity due to its patented steering 


arrangement. 
It gives all around exercise. Brings every 
muscle into play. 
most for $5.00 that your money has ever 
bought. With runners—set of 4—$1.25. Turns 
your KNE-KOSTER into a sled. 


Mail Coupon Today 


KNE-KOSTER COMPANY 
2721 Michigan Ave. 


Kne-Koster Co.,2721 Michigan Ave.,Chicago 
Ship KNE-KOSTER Prepaid. 








Build Your Own Home 


obais “Falcon’ unit 
BILDMOR BLOX 


alco q 
E Mee eco t 
roam 


“falcon” BILDMOR BLOX are clear 
well cut building lumber accurately cut 
onthe system of “multiple units” so that 
interlocking construction is possible. 
Stenciled designs on doors and windows, 
lintels and corner pieces enable the 
children to do “real building.” Dozens 
of different designs can be made with 
even the smallest set of “falraon” 
BILDMOR BLOX. 


Most Toy Stores Sell 
“falron” BILDMOR BLOX 


Go to your dealer first—if he cannot supply you 
send in the coupon and we will ship prepaid. 


American Mfg. Concern, Falconer, N. Y 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid: 

O“faleon” set of 224 pes. cabinet No. 9350 $3.50 

O “faleon” set of 156 pieces, . . No. 1200 2.00 

O“faleon” set of 89 pieces, . . No. 1100 1.00 

Enclosed is $—_———_for BLOX specified. You 

ate to refund money if I am not satisfied. 

Na 

Street or R. F.D. 


City —__—_ § 


Dac ec cc ee a ea 


WITHOUT 
ati 


wes INVENTION and NEW 
KNOWLEDGE of the EYE 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE 


“he BARRETT EYE NORMAL- 

IZER is the new invention which 

makes it practical for you to use this 

CG KNOWLEDGE i in your own home 

‘and thereby retain or regain normal eyesight. 

The beautiful illustrated booklet on “Better Eyesight— 

Unhampered by Glasses” will be mailed FREE upon re- 

p= It may answer your eg “What Shall I Do 
‘or My Eyes?” Send for it toda 

THE BARRETT INSTITUTE 


1383 Pershing Square Building Los Angeles, California 


Contest Seen 


. Watehb for the 


jucky names. 

You stil! have time to enter our 2nd contest if you 
hi See our advertisement in the October issue 
of CHILD LIFE. FREE circular on the Bible 
Story Book by Elsie E. Egermeier mailed on request. 

There's a Wholesome Moral in Every 
Gospel Trumpet Book 


PuINTERS- PUBLISHERS: BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
Dept. C.L., Anderson, Indiana 


CHILD LIFE 


HONOR ROLL, LITERARY 
CONTEST OF JUNE, 1926 


Frances Paulsen 
Helen Fairchild 
Marguerite Hoffman 
Clara Koehler 
Dorothea M. Heald 
Winnie Palms 
Virginia H. 
Charlotte Harvey 
Sallie Holzman 
Elizabeth Linkletter 
Frances Soule 
Dorothy Stuart 
Velma 
Eleanor Herrick 
ee Tagert 
Louise Hagaman 
Alice War 
Carolyn 
Janice Seam 
are t C. , 
ame Y 4 na 
eaggy Winn 
Edith Snook 
Jessie Russell 
Audrey Haynes 
Helen Luec 
Helen Coapman 
Harriet Kay 
Naomi Ann Carpenter 
Ethel Marks 
ohn G. Orton 
ary J. Endsley 
Grace McNally 
Wilma Hudson 
Pearl Nelten 
— G. Low, Jr. 
rbara Parks 
Betty Little 
Alice Newton 
Edwina McDowell 
Ellen Hayes 
Vivian Veldman 
Grace Klinert 
Mable Sutherland 
Muriel Smith 
Gynith Kline 
Victoria Simanski 
Eleanor Orton 
Norman Stehle 
Florence Montgomery 
Frances Littlejohn 
Mildred Lukoff 
Louise Brown 
Carol Henley 
Nell F. Scott 
Betty R. Parisoe 
Norma Janes 
Warren Levis 
Ruth J. Sells 
Barbara Jarvis 
Lorraine Jackson 
= Hanley 
ilda Jackson 
Edward Walter 
Marjorie Porter 
Frances Inghram 
Gladys Bowles 
Elizabeth Foley 
Doris Couch 
Henrietta Bulleit 
Olive Carson 
wina Ritscher 
Blanche Shimer 
eee Gardner 
arjorie Butterfield 
ea arine Frisman 
Mildred Spitter 
Elisabeth Marston 
oo Reindel 
irginia Kramer 
Isabel E 
Elinor Allen 
Marjorie Brown - 
ane Dauler 
lelen Morris 
Kathleen Tefft 
Ruth Lockwood 
Dorothy Perry 
Rose Dickson 
Annie Henderson 
Nona Rockwell 
Mary Granberry 
pargaret Granberry 
Charles Patterson 
Anne Brittain 
Anna Mademenos 
Donald MacDougall 
Shirley Soderlind 
Myrtle Rodenfels 
Dorothy Balton 
Edna Gildersleeve 
Meda J. Walker 
Ruth Sternberg 
io Compton 
illian Reese 
Edna H. Dempewolff 
Evelyn Lytton 
Nancy Newlin 
Clayton Billings 
Louise Robinson 
ar ee a 
ane A 
lary we Cofer 
Hannah Smith 
Ruth Hirschfeld 
Mary 
Mary Montgomery 
Betty Brittain 


Cecile Bozano 
Mary K. Yowall 
Isabelle Sehley 
Peg Lee 

Mary Kersten 
Octave Lacaze 


. Forrest Blood, Jr. 


Margaret Yates 
Virginia Norcross 
Ena L. Shelton 
Mary Pieren 
Marie Gibson 
Ruth Gordon 
Jeanette Phillippe 
Gretchen Reinemund 
pete co 
eggy Nolley 
Betty Butler 
peompaeet S Mattingly 
Mary J. Prillaman 
Charlotte Tinker 
ane Webber 
arjorie Stone 
Martha Hoppes 
Dorothy Holmes 
Mary Ogle 
Elsie Burke 
ise Rasor 
Eleanor Merrick 
Phebe M. Bibb 
Fedora French 
Robert Daniel 
ed Wilkins 
ildred Lynn 
Pauline Miller 
Kathryne Carr 
Sylvia Jarvis 
Angela Wentz 
Elma Goldstein 
Helen Warren 
Doris Sellers 
Leona Cohen 
Mary Terry 
Rosabell Shulman 
Dolly Storms 
Bernice Sullias 
Anne Smith 
Alberta Witchey 
Carney Darwin 
Anna G. Moody 
Katherine Sharpe 
Virginia Collier 
Merlin Bridge 
Selma Skirble 


Virginia M.Dowell 
Westover 
Howard Curtiss 
Ruby Artz 
oe <oaeren 
osephine Barker 
ker Hyland 
oo Strong 
woe Galehouse 
Mary V. Carroll 
Mary J. Seeley 
Dorothy Ramsay 
Vernon Brink 
ean Lindenberg 
an a 
Bechtel 
ere avage 
lizabeth Monaghan 
Frances Manges 
anet Swanson 
tty Camplejohn 
Norma Hagemann 
Althea Minkley 
Ruth McLeod 
Lila J. Baker 
Betty Fa 
Helen Till 
Edna Reevs 
Linda B. Wood 
Madeline Goldthwaite 
Marion Gale 
Mary Simonson 
Grace Brynoeson 
ane McClure 
rena 
Floy E. Frank 
Letha Kildou 
Eunice Ki 
Betty L wards 
Marion Bancroft 
Miriam Strait 
Beatrice Remer 
na Stinson 
Hannah Rowls 
Sone lh 
ris Humphrey 
Edith Snyder 
Mary L. Marshall 
Eleanor Witchey 
Sue Garren 
Mary Hutton 
Flower Sheldon 
Bernice Walker 
Dorothy McNally 
Ethelyn Leverich 
Mary L. Harrison 
Louise Krause 


Patricia Catlett 


KANERU JPRINESHY 
BoysoiGinls 


was 
oy NW iN 


The New Sport 


“Kangru-Springshuing” is loads of fun 
—Boys and Girls from 5 years up easily 

“catch on” to the knack of running and 
jumping with Kangaroo Spring Shoes. 
They are perfectly safe —children use 
them in playing all kinds of games—they, 
strengthen leg muscles and teach quick- 
ness, sureness and control. 


Go to school or run errands in Kangru- 
Springshus—use them in “jumping ro 

“leapfrog,” “run sheep, run,” or other 
games—Ask Your Dealer—or mail coupon. 


Littlefield Mfg. Co., 704 N. Halsted St., Chicago 


Enclosed is $ ..-.. for prs. Kangru-Springshus 
with the understanding that the money will be re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 








